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family, and everything done to make his simple life 
peaceful and happy. Because he is a doctrinaire, who 
does not attempt to carry his*protests against Church 
and State into actual reforms among the peasantry that 
surround him, he probably has escaped prison or exile. 
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THE railroad now_open to Medina in Arabia}begins a 
new chapter in Oriental history. This opens a highway 
to one of the sacred cities of the Moslem faith, and will 
soon, no doubt, enter Mecca itself. In a new way it is 
the fulfilment of the dream of the prophet Isaiah, whose 
favorite topic was the highway in the wilderness. Ara- 
bia contains unknown millions of the race that once 
swept over Northern Africa and peopled Spain. ‘There 
may be ten millions, there may be twenty, shut up be- 
hind their desert fastnesses, cherishing the ideals of 
their race and religion and preparing for some unknown 
future, it may be, as important as the Spanish episode. 
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ENGLAND and Spain, Protestant and Catholic, united 
by many ties of family and trade, stand over against 
each other in Western Europe, typical representatives 
of the Protestant and Roman Catholic forms of religion. 
While in Spain there is little toleration for Protestant- 
ism, it is quite amusing and certainly significant to have 
the pope, in connection with the late Eucharistic Con- 
gress, appeal to England as the land of religious liberty 
to allow his prelates free speech and untrammelled 
action. Had it not been for a temporary scare in Eng- 
land, no doubt the papal legate would have been allowed 
to carry out his plan of passing through the streets of 
London with the host elevated for the admiration of the 
assembled multitude. 

ed 


DARWIN, the third of his name to become eminent 
in the scientific world, in his president’s address at the 
British Association, made a statement which shows how 
the careful scientific study of the most prosaic facts pre- 
pares the way for the open mind to look out into in- 
finity. Holding that some psychic element must be 
involved in all natural life, he inferred that even plants 
may have some form of consciousness and so share in 
the joy of creation which they diffuse. That which has 
been a bright phantasy of the poet now becomes the 
sober speculation of the philosopher. 
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THE evil things which still abide in human society 
remain for the most part because they are in the thoughts 
of men. Evil once outlived and forgotten does not re- 
turn again without suggestion. All physicians of the 
mind know as well as the physicians of the body that 
disease is carried by infection. Every student of ancient 
life, any one acquainted with savages, or who knows 
how the morally ‘‘submerged tenth” lives, knows that 
out of the thoughts of well-bred youth ancient forms 
of evil have been excluded. Many cruelties and crimes 
have been forgotten. Because they have been forgot- 
ten, they no longer suggest temptation. If for one 
year crimes should be reported in briefest detail, with 
the statement that the criminal was being treated ac- 
cording to his crime, there would be a reduction in the 
criminal news to be reported. Is not the experiment 
worth trying? 

es 

DuRING the last fifty years, to the personal knowledge 
of the writer, every now and then a reek of foul air aris- 
ing from the dens and tenement houses said to be the 
property of the Trinity Church corporation in New York 
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has raised some brief question to be answered by angry 
denial and a somewhat contemptuous exhortation to 
mind one’s own business. The charge is again made 
with circumstantial detail that on the property of this 
corporation some of the vilest outrages against human- 
ity in the city of New York are perpetrated. 
is that the corporation has no control over property 
that is leased. But we have direct information from 
an eye-witness that the laws of the city concerning tene- 
ment houses and the requirements of the board of 
health are openly violated. “Now a duty rests upon the 
corporation, as upon all good citizens, to see that the 
laws are not violated by the lessees. Here is a clean- 
cut job for some reformer in New York. Let him take 
up the case and put an end to the scandal once for all 
by compelling the corporation to show that it is wholly 
innocent, or, if not, to make it responsible for the exe- 
cution of the laws within the districts covered by its 
leases. 


The American Way. 


An observant Chinaman in England was asked his 
opinion of life in that country. He said the thing that 
had impressed him most was the plagiarisms of the Eng- 
‘ish people. Being asked to explain, he showed how they 
had borrowed from other nations and times their relig- 
ion, their language, their literature, and their laws 
While this was a true judgment, and at first somewhat 
startling, it presents but what we might expect. In 
accordance with the law of evolution the roots of every 
race, nation, and family run back to the beginning of 
things. The greater part of that which appears in the 
life of any individual is inherited from the past, either 
through the blood of his ancestors or the traditions with 
which they have surrounded him. But no one conver- 
sant with the history of Great Britain in its four king- 
doms can be ignorant of the fact that these foreign 
materials have been worked over and to a great extent 
naturalized. ‘They have received the stamp of the British 
life and character, and have now become native to the 
soil and the people. 

We in America are passing through a similar experi- 
ence, with the difference that we are much nearer to the 
originals from which we have borrowed than are our 
European ancestors. The things with which we are still 
at work have come to us within the memory of a few 
generations, almost within the memory of our oldest 
men. Our religion and theology, our creeds and relig- 
ious establishments, have been taken either from Rome, 
from Geneva, from Amsterdam, or from London, almost 
unchanged. If we know what Leo X. held, and advo- 
cated, we know what a modern Roman Catholic believes. 
Any one who is familiar with the ‘‘Institutes” of John 
Calvin can recite the creed of a modern Presbyterian’ 
The Westminster catechism still furnishes the vehicle of 
communication between teacher and pupil in many a 
modern Sunday-school; and Jonathan Edwards, the 
greatest thinker of the eighteenth century, borrowed all 
his logic and his theology from his forebears in Europe. 
The New England theology, of which Channing, Parker, 
and Emerson are the chief exponents, is the most original 
product of American thought in the religious world. It 
is slowly making its way into all churches, and is the form 
of thought best fitted to American life and genius. 

We are making many experiments in politics, in sociol- 
ogy, in business, in education, and in the better ordering 
of life in all human ways. From all nations we can learn 
a little here and a little there, but it is rank folly and a 
disregard of our finest opportunity for us to set up any 
foreign nation as our model. 


The answer — 
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In Switzerland the initiative and the referendum may 


_ work perfectly because of the small size of the country, 


the compactness of the local governments, and the quick 
communication to be had between the government and 
the people in every canton. Under similar circumstances 
such a plan would work equally well in America, and, 
limited to the cases where it applies, may be a valuable 
addition. 

In Australia and New Zealand some important experi- 
ments are being made of which we do well to note the out- 
come. We have already borrowed the Australian bal- 
lot with good results. We may in time borrow. other 
things; but to hold that the experiments in these two 
countries, in regard to labor, arbitration, and the hold- 
ing of property, have furnished results which may be 
applied at once and without question in our own country, 
is to ignore the great difference of conditions. The popu- 
lation of thecity of New York alone, suddenly turned loose 
in these two countries, would overturn every system and 
drive to their wit’s end the legislators who are experi- 
menting. 

We are discussing the pension system and insurance 
against sickness and old age, having reference to what is 
going on in England and more especially to the great 
success of the State scheme of insurance and old-age 
pensions in Germany. But, before we rush to the adop- 
tion of any plan, however good, we shall do well to stop 
and think. In Germany, with a compact and homo- 
geneous population, every man, woman, and child being 
classified, tabulated, and having a fixed place and function 
in the body politic, it is possible to insure against sickness 
and old age, and make the system self-supporting. But, 
if Germany had only a hundred thousand immigrants a 
year to provide for, it would soon become difficult to fit 
all the new-comers into the scheme. What shall we do, 
then, with a country inundated with foreigners, with 
people going and coming, with a vast floating population, 
with men, women, and children constantly changing resi- 
dence and occupation? We take the census, indeed, 
once in ten years and know little more about the in- 
dividuals who make up our list of eighty or ninety mill- 
ions of people than we did before the census-takers began. 

We have great opportunities, not to reorganize society 
in all its component parts, but to advance the process of 
evolution on the lines already laid down by the character 
of our people, the history of our colonies, and the oppor- 
tunities spread before us in the magnificent inheritance 
which we call our country. Let us not go abroad for our 
social theories. Let us not import the day dreams of 
other men of other races and widely different experience 
whether they are instructed doctrinaires or foreign peas- 
ants or Siberian exiles; but, as free, honest, self-respect- 
ing citizens, let us look within ourselves for our ideals 
and into our royal inheritance for our opportunities. 


To-morrow, not Yesterday. 

There is no reason to believe that this age would be 
benefited by being remodelled after the social pattern of 
the early church or after the supposed ideas of Jesus and 
his disciples. There is nothing to show that Jesus under- 
took to establish a definite social order of holding property 
in common and distribution according to needs. There 
may be something to be said in favor of this programme, 
but not because it is Christian. Unfortunately for the 
argument, we find that the treasurer of the first associ- 
ation betrayed the Leader and caused his death. The 
ease of Ananias and Sapphira show that the collection 
of taxes was just as difficult in those days as it is now, 
with our tax dodgers. In other words, if we are to have 


_ Society reorganized on a more Christian basis, we cannot 
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follow in detail the methods adopted by Jesus or by 
Plato and Socrates. It was the custom with many of 
the teachers of that day to lead about a band of disciples, 
and teach them in the fields. This would not now be 
possible. 

It seems to us that Tolstoy is reading history backward, 
and that he insists on renewing methods where he can- 
not renew conditions. Indeed, so far as we know the 
opinions of Jesus at all, he taught conformity to es- 
tablish custom and law. But we know very little of his 
social views, except what may be found in or drawn from 
the Golden Rule. His principal thought was individual 
unselfishness, leading to social unselfishness. But his 
peculiar power did not lie in his aggressive formulations. 
He taught very little theology and was disinclined to 
use the customary forms of worship. The burden of his 
teachings was truth, purity, and love. To his own age 
he was a deliverer, but not from Roman rule so much 
as from the rule of false principles and selfish creeds. To 
the Middle Ages he was a God. ‘To us he is neither the 
deliverer nor the deity, but, more than that, and for us 
better, he is the wonderfully endowed man, the human 
brother, whose ideal of character inspires all those who 
come into close intimacy with him. Some one has said 
that the genius of Christianity is found in its adjusti- 
bility, its power of growth, and its adaptability to chang- 
ing conditions. Cannot the same be said of Jesus? 
His life and words are somehow large enough to make 
him universal. To this age he is a Shakespeare in intel- 
lect, but in character and sweep of vision he is more than 
Shakespeare. Charles Lamb once said, “‘If Shakespeare 
were to enter this room, we should all rise and greet him 
with the greatest reverence; but, if Jesus were to enter, 
we must all kneel.”” Lecky says much better that ‘‘The 
simple record of three short years of one man’s life has 
done more to regenerate and soften mankind than all 
the disquisitions of philosophers and all the exhortations 
of moralists.”’ 

We do not need to go back to find out and study the 
adjustments of Jesus to the age in which he lived: he 
himself comes steadily forward with the ages. He did 
not belong to his age or to any other one age, nor does 
he belong to our age specifically. It is a moral blunder, 
as well as a social, that Tolstoy makes when he assumes 
that we must disregard all the evolution of nineteen 
centuries and re-establish ourselves after the pattern of 
the first century. It is the personality of Jesus that we 
want, and, unfortunately, it has been the business of 
theologians to surround him with barriers to separate 
him from the people. Who can nestle close to a god? 
Who knows the heart of a demigod? No sooner have 
men made Jesus to be supernatural than they are com- 
pelled to give him a measure of natural qualities. Theo- 
retically Jesus is not one of them, but practically they 
have to meet him in the historic and truthful way. Jesus 
is one of the human family, magnificently gifted with a 
genius for human sympathy. He did not inaugurate 
the gospel of humanity, but he grandly demonstrated it. 
He reduced all moral obligation, individually and socially, 
into love for man and for God, and, as love or good will, 
his religion has had its sole value to the human race. 
The marvellous richness of his life is seen in the fact that 
so many diverse views of his teachings have been held. 
In him the Quaker finds authority for refusing to use 
brute force, but Abrabam Lincoln and George Washing- 
ton prayed to him as the God of war. It is no wonder 
that all the dreams of world peace and human fraternity 
are gathering under the banner of his name. A deep, 
full sympathy with Jesus is an inspiration that no man 
can afford to miss and no age will ever overlook it in its 


strivings after progress. 
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It is the serious defect of our times that we cannot al- 
together escape that sort of worship which causes us to 
face backward rather than forward, with an effort to 
repeat the conditions that surrounded our Christ two 
thousand years ago, rather than joyfully to move forward 
with him under the conditions of an ever-evolving evo- 
lution. Let us learn to go ahead with the great leader 
of humanity, with the all-controlling conviction that to- 
morrow will not be as to-day; and that, while perfection 
will never be reached, attained by us, even under the 
banner of his love and truth, progress shall forever be 
secured. 


The Supreme Message. 


‘‘Now are we the Sons of God.’ This is doubtless the 
supreme message of religion. If we believed this, we 
should never fear or be anxious; many who are now sick 
would become- well; many who now stoop to do wrong 
would lift themselves up and be men. 

To be Sons of God means to be like God. In what 
sense is it true, despite all doubts and appearances to the 
contrary, that we are like God? 

We are like God in the use of omnipotence. We say 
to the mountain, ‘‘Be thou removed and cast into the sea,” 
and it obeys. ‘“Gointo my workshop,”’ says the Master of 
life, ‘‘help yourselves to the material, use the tools, turn 
on the power. The resources of the universe are yours.” 

We share the thoughts of God. We are children of an 
infinite intelligence. ‘‘Search,’’ it bids us, ‘‘ask questions, 
discover the universal laws, never cease from the quest, 
watch the unfolding of the plan of the world!’ Even a 
child may catch a sense of the majesty of the motion of 
the stars. Only a son of God could conceive of God. 

God is omnipresent. We share this omnipresence. 
We come daily into touch with men on the other side of 
the earth: we think and feel with them. The child’s 
mind travels into the infinite spaces where the fixed stars 
blaze. We are citizens of a universe. 

We enter also into the beauty of God. We find every- 
where order, form, pattern, color, music. We share the 
joy: we copy, paint, build, make symphonies, and become 
creators and poets like God. The humblest of us ad- 
miring the great masters are one with the Master of all. 

We think of God as the All-Faithful. It is in the nat- 
ure of man to be faithful like God. Behold men in whose 
integrity we can wholly depend. Children as loyal as 
the heart of a Christ look up into our faces. The infinite 
goodness comes to light in true and just men. 

We say, God is merciful. ‘‘He loveth all the things he 
has made.” Man is like God in his gentleness as in his 
strength. Behold men in every nation, guiding history, 
binding the peoples together, whose good will nothing can 
overcome. See in these—the ripe fruit of the tree of life 
—what sweetness lies at the heart of the world. 

God is the eternal miracle-worker,—we mean the mir- 
acles of order and unity. He makes all things together 
for good. He makes evil cease to be evil and changes it 
to good. Man, his child, does the same. In a thousand 
lives to-day the miracle is being re-enacted. Pain, in- 
justice, sorrow, disappointment, bereavement, are being 
transformed into character, into sympathy, faith, hope, 
and the beauty of goodness. 

They used to say that man exists for God’s glory. 
What is the glory of God? It is the welfare of his uni- 
verse: it is to share in his joy and life. Man is God’s 
child in that his glory is like God’s glory. It is to do 
good, to share and give life as the sun gives its light. 

Finally, God is immortal. We shared in God’s life. 
In the sweep of our thought, in our delight with all beauti- 
ful things, in our truth and integrity, in an infinite ca- 
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pacity for love and good will, in victory over evil, as often 
as we live at our best, we partake here and now of the 
Eternal Life. x 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Some Questions. 


I have just returned from a visit to New Hampshire, 
where I attended an interesting. meeting of the Unitarian 
ministers of the State, held at the invitation of the Trus- 
tees of the Downing Fund of the Concord church and 
under the leadership of the State Secretary, Mr. Mc- 
Dougall. Seventeen of the twenty settled ministers were 
present and entered into animated discussion of the ways 
in which they could develop better team work, avail 
themselves of one another’s help, and stand and move 
more together for the advancement of the cause all have 
at heart. It was a conference about practical methods of 
work. It did not concern itself with the deeper spiritual 
or intellectual conclusions, but addressed itself to the 
consideration of practical ways and means. I am moved 
to ask all our ministers and churches some of the questions 
that were asked and answered at that New Hampshire 
meeting. 

Is each one of our churches giving efficient attention to 
the needs and opportunities of service in its own particular 
field? Has each locality been thoroughly and personally 
canvassed? Is every church conducted on true congre- 
gational principles? Are the business affairs and under- 
takings of the parish carried out with exactness, patience, 
and fidelity? Is the legal membership of the society 
clearly defined and understood, the records kept up, and 
the financial trusts faithfully administered? Is the 
church equipment adequate and complete and, if not, 
what is needed, and how can it be secured? Has each 
church some definite mission work to do either in the less 
favored portions of its own community, or in the remoter 
parts of the township, or in the adjoining towns? Is any 
attention being paid to the needs of our fellow-citizens 
of foreign origin and speech? Is every church an intel- 
ligent and active influence in the community for social 
reform and preventive justice, and, if not, why not? Is 
everything done that. might be done for the religious 
education of the children and the young people? Is the 
society at odds with the neighboring churches of other 
communions, or is it working in sympathy and co-opera- 
tion with them for the welfare of the community at large? 
Is the spirit of organization and fellowship and progress 
abroad in the congregation, and if not, how can it be fos- 
tered? Is the society using the best aids to rational and 
reverent public worship,—the hymn-books and service- 
books and collection of anthems that are now available 
in abundant and sufficient variety? Are the churches 
using the aids to efficiency supplied by the different na- 
tional societies,—the free tracts, the co-operative calen- 
dar, the paragraph pulpit, and the suggestions derived 
from the experience of successful churches of our fellow- 
ship and described in the Unitarian Hand Book? 

Are the churches pulling together in the State and 
national work? Do the ministers always give letters to 
members of their congregations who are removing to 
some other town or city? Are the ministers interested 
in organizing the men of their congregations to get them 
to work together as earnestly as the women work in the 
Branch Alliances? Are the churches planning for forward 
movement meetings such as were arranged for in New 
Hampshire whereby neighboring ministers unite to hold 
special services in each other’s churches, sometimes sum- 
moning to their aid comrades from a distance? Are the 
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churches deepening their own devotional life -and their 
influence in the community by vesper and evening ser- 
vices, whereat they can employ the ability of neighboring 
ministers whose special word may attract fresh interest 
to the things of the spirit ? 

All these questions were asked and in various degrees 
answered by the ministers at the New Hampshire meet- 
ing. No onechurch or minister was doing all these thnigs. 
Every one of these things was being done by at least one 
church. In the patient and earnest carrying out of such 
plans as are suggested by these questions will be found 
the salvation of many a moribund or stagnant religious 
society. 

Let it not be supposed that these questions are to be 
answered by ministers only. He is the leader, but it is 
the church, guided by his zeal and intelligence, that must 
organize itself for work. ‘The minister is not alone re- 
sponsible for the fruitfulness or impotency of a church. 
Each member is a minister in his own place. Woe to the 
church where the people come conventionally or mechani- 
cally with no purpose of giving and receiving, in quest of 
nothing and with nothing to impart! The minister must 
kindle the spirit to do the work. He must show the way. 
He must create the desire for larger usefulness and more 
abundant life, but the work itself must be chiefly done 
with or by the people. ‘Through all the agencies or 
methods of improvement, through all the diversity of 
operations, there must run the spirit of an overflowing 
good will. Without that spirit of Christian discipleship 
and love of humanity in and through each church all 
the outward activities will come to naught, and all the 
noise of its operations will declare itself to be but as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 

SaMUEL A. ELiorT. 


Current Topics. 


THE perennial phantom of war in the Balkans arose 
vividly before the concert of Europe on October 5, when 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, in Turnovo, the ancient 
capital of that country, proclaimed the complete inde- 
pendence of the principality from Turkey. The news 
of the solemn act was transmitted to all the capitals in 
Christendom—and to some in Cathay—as quickly as the 
wires could transmit it. The message caused every- 
where in Europe a feeling which may well be described 
as consternation. Before nightfall France, acting in 
behalf of the new triple alliance,—Great Britain, Russia 
and France,—had offered its services as mediator in the 
controversy between Turkey and Bulgaria in the hope 
of preventing an armed conflict. By the morning of 
the following day it appeared to be a certainty that such 
a calamity would be averted, unless the Moslem popula- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire forced the government’s 
hand, possibly under the stress of agitation by the Young 
Turks. 

“eee wt 


Bur a graver problem awaited the peacemakers. 
The Austrian government, on the very eve of the Bulgarian 
coup d'état, intimated to several powers its intention to 
alter the status of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the two 
Turkish provinces which the congress of Berlin in 1878 
handed over to the Austro-Hungarians to be ‘‘pacified,”’ 
in a way that would be tantamount to annexing them 
without further ceremony. ‘The step outlined by Austria, 
of course, could be construed as nothing less than a nulli- 
fication of the treaty of Berlin, that diplomatic anomaly 
whereby Bismarck and Beaconsfield sought to prevent 
the creation of a great Bulgaria which they conceived 
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would be a mere outpost for the ‘‘gray-coat guard” of 
Russia at the very walls of Constantinople. The mani- 
festo of Turnovo was no less a blow at that instrument. 
Hence it became quickly apparent that Bulgaria and 
Austria were acting in concert to sever from Turkey 
territories to which the congress of Berlin had given the 
“Sick Man of Europe’”’ a shadowy tenure. 


ed 


IMPRESSED with the necessity of bolstering up an 
international agreement which Turkey herself was the 
first to violate by her refusal to grant autonomy to the 
Macedonians, the representatives of the powers signatory 
to the treaty of Berlin began to arrange, even while the 
cannon at Sofia were roaring their greeting to free and 
united Bulgaria, for a second conference, probably to 
be held in St. Petersburg, to revise that famous instru- 
ment and bring it in line with existing conditions. The 
preliminary discussion of the plans for the proposed 
conference disclosed the purpose of the prospective con- 
ferees to recognize at the outset the independence of 
Bulgaria and the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
as facts already accomplished. This proviso gave 
pertinence to the supposition that other powers with 
material interests in the Near East would seek compen- 
satory advantages in the coming rearrangement of the 
affairs of Turkey,—a prospect that seems to foreshadow 
a partial dismemberment of the empire. 


Fd 


WHILE all these pourparlers were going on with avid- 
ity, Turkey, at the beginning of its constitutional life,— 
if the constitution at the Stamboul may be regarded as a 
reality,—was facing a complicated situation, both at 
home and abroad. ‘The internal demand for a declara- 
tion of war against Bulgaria was vigorous and imme- 
diate. The military authorities at Constantinople fore- 
saw, however, that a Turkish victory over Bulgaria was 
by no means a certainty, despite the vast preponderance 
of the Ottoman Empire over its vigorous antagonist, 
in territory, in population, and in resources. The cool- 
headed among the Young Turks themselves realized, 
what has been patent for the past three or four years 
to military observers of all nations, that the Bulgarian 
army has been brought up to a state of efficiency and 
preparedness which easily ranks it among the most 
effective in Europe. Hence, it seemed very unlikely 
that Turkey would attempt to nullify the manifesto of 
Turnovo by force of arms. 

od 


As the smoke clears from the scene of action, it is be- 
coming apparent that the Bulgarian coup d’état and its 
Austrian corollary are the direct outcome of the joyous 
event of July 24, when a handful of Young Turkish 
officers wrested from the Sultan the restoration of the 
constitution of 1876. It was the Young Turkish ad- 
ministration which, two weeks ago, in a spirit of light- 
hearted. levity, undertook to question the sovereignty 
of the Bulgarian state by striking from the list of guests 
at a dinner given by the ministry for foreign affairs for 
the diplomatic corps, the name of the Bulgarian diplo- 
matic agent, who for the past twenty years had enjoyed 
the standing of a fully accredited diplomat. The agent 
was promptly recalled by the government at Sofia, and 
it was pointed out to the Ottoman government by 
friendly powers that a grave error had been committed 
by the raising of an issue which had better been left 
dead. 

st 


Harp upon that incident, which caused Bulgaria to 
ponder, the Young Turkish administration offered further 
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food for reflection to the Bulgarians by demanding that 
Bulgaria withdraw her troops from a part of the Ori- 
ental Railway that runs through Eastern Roumelia, a 
former Turkish province which Bulgaria has been ad- 
ministering since 1885, with the consent of Turkey. 
The Bulgarians explained that it was necessary to con- 
tinue the operation of the line with troops in order to 
insure the immunity of traffic from the effects of a strike. 
To Turkey’s repeated demand for the withdrawal of 
the railway regiment from the line, Bulgaria replied 
by the declaration of October 5, which definitely rejects 
the right of any Turkish administration to intervene in 
Bulgarian affairs. By this move Prince Ferdinand 
accepted the challenge of the Young Turks, who imag- 
ined that the time for the restoration of the Ottoman 
Empire to its early glories had come. 


Sd 


In a similar way the Young Turks provoked Austria 
to a declaration of her purpose to annex Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. One of the early appeals of the Turkish 
revolutionists to popular sympathy among their co- 
religionists was based upon a tentative demand for the 
restoration of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which are en- 
joying unprecedented prosperity and tranquillity under 
Austrian rule. It was thought in Vienna in the first 
stages of the new régime at Constantinople that the 
proposal was a mere campaign catch-word. When the 
Austrian foreign office discovered that the Young Turks 
were in earnest in their suggestion, it reached the con- 
clusion almost instantaneously that something must be 
done to convince the debonnair statesmen at Stamboul 
that the shibboleth of the status quo is entitled to their 
unqualified reverence. Hence the alteration of the 
status of the two provinces, which Austria indicated to 
the powers at the beginning of the week. 


Brevities. 


All drunkards, and most insane people, will yield to 
reason if a sufficient motive be presented. 


A Russo-Jewish encyclopedia, based upon the Ameri- 
can work, has been prepared and is one of ‘the significant 
signs of the times. 


Any religion which makes good citizens and men and 
women of high ideals and good character may be trusted 
to prepare them for whatever is to come hereafter. 


It is now claimed that plants have memory and habit, 
that they may be taught tricks, and that it is possible 
that some form of consciousness enters into their beau- 
tiful lives. 


To search out tuberculosis in every home in the land, 
and then to teach the people what to do about it, is the 
beneficent task which some good men and women have 
set for themselves. 


Some day the Roman Catholic Church, with the pope 
at its head, will see that religious liberty for Catholics 
in England and America must mean religious liberty 
for Protestants in all so-called Catholic countries. 


No more cheerful conclusion has come out of modern 
biology than the discovery that, given wholesome con- 
ditions, the human constitution tends to throw off an- 
cestral impurities, and that even in the life of one indi- 
vidual great progress can be made in rooting out the 
causes of moral and physical evil transmitted from an 
unworthy ancestor. 
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The Nicene Fathers. 


BY REV. EDWIN P. PARKER. 


What age-long war those Fathers waged! 
Whose echoes yet float faintly on; 
How furiously the conflict raged, 
As Athanasius lost or won! 


On heights next heaven those dogmatists 
Unfurled their gonfalons and fought 

Great, ghostly battles in the mists 
Beyond the bounds of.sober thought. 


Yea! “God eternally begot 
Coequal, consubstantial Son!” 
Nay! “The begotten once was not! 

In spirit are the Three in One!” 


Armed with anathema and ban, 
They revelled in the unrevealed! 

And barred from heaven the braver man 
Who dared not say what God has sealed. 


And, while they damned each other’s doubt, 
And spread hostility and hate, 

And cast each other down and out, 
Christ’s flocks and folds were desolate. 


Was ever sadder history ?— 

Such textual toil, such ardent strife 
To fashion out of mystery 

Essential forms of faith and life! 


Their huge polemics still are kept 
On dusty shelves, in bulky books, 
Drear as the forests fires have swept, 
Dry as the beds of vanished brooks. 


Insipid miracles degrade, 
Asceticism taints their lore; 
Its values shrink, its virtues fade, 
As light and love prevail the more. 


Yet here and there one sees arise 
In sandy sea an Elim isle,— 
Oases fair as Paradise,— 
And loves to linger there awhile. 


The Theatre as a Teacher of Morals. 


BY JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


The recent appearance of the intellectual Mrs. Fiske 
and the brilliant Nazimova in Ibsen’s plays, ‘‘Ros- 
mersholm,”’ ‘“The Doll’s House,’’ and ‘‘Hedda Gabler,” 
has revived the perennial question, Has the theatre any- 
thing to do with the teaching of morals? For these 
dramas are nothing if not revelations of life, and life, 
in its ultimate bearings, is eternally moral. 

Indeed, for many centuries, in Greece, in Spain, in 
Italy, and in England, the drama, openly, has been the 
handmaid of religion. Greek tragedy was distinctly 
of religious origin. Round the altar of Bacchus, tragedy, 
the goat song, had its rise. The early dramas were 
stories of the gods or their direct descendants, as Pro- 
metheus or Hercules. The special purpose of the Greek 
tragedy, as Aristotle stated, was to purge the soul through 
exciting the emotions of pity and terror. The uncon- 
scious crime of Cdipus, all the more pathetic because 
unconscious, must be atoned for by horrible sufferings 
at the hands of offended deities, until at the last, in the 
beautiful vale of Colonus, amid the nightingales and 
the blooming roses, the wretched Theban king finds a 
sort of spiritual transfiguration. Orestes, for his crime,. 
is driven by the Furies until the required rites have been 
duly, paid and the wrath of the goddess is appeased. 
Thus the idea of some necessary atonement is almost as 
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| Greek as it is Christian. 
_ wrote hundreds of religious autos, and the English mir- 


Lope de Vega and Calderon 


acle plays, directly based on the Bible stories, were held 
to be a means of grace for those attending them, the 
papal absolution being often granted for those who visited 
the Chester, Townley, and Coventry series. The the- 
atre must have been popular, indeed, when religious 
sanctions were added to the natural desire of the human 
mind for some form of amusement! Shakespeare, of 
course, was too great an artist to write moral tracts 
in the form of dramas, with a haec fabula docet tagged 
onto the fifth act. But, if ever great moral sermons were 
preached against unjust suspicion and blind credulity, 
against pride,—Shakespeare always punishes pride more 
seriously than many another deadly sin,—against vaulting 
ambition and cruelty and jealousy, they are to be found in 
“Lear” and ‘‘Othello” and ‘‘Macbeth.” While ‘‘Ham- 
let,” as has often been suggested,—why, every thoughtful 
man has something of Hamlet within him, and draws 
a lesson for himself from that great spectacle of a noble 
nature bowed by too heavy a burden suddenly placed 
upon it, and thus becoming, alas! poor prince, ‘“‘like 
sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 

Doubtless, we do not go to the theatre to hear a ser- 
mon. But any play that has in it something more than 
the plot of a comic opera must of necessity convey some 
moral impression. What is greatly to be deplored is 
that so many of our recent plays have left a very bad 
taste in the mouth, and while agitating, as, for instance, 
does Mr. Bernard Shaw, many moral questions, have 
contrived to shed the impression abroad (largely caught 
up by silly young and silly old people) that, after all, 
morality is merely a matter of opinion. ‘‘Candida”’ 
may have been intended for a really serious play; but 
such witty and wicked dramas as ‘‘You never can Tell”’ 


- and ‘‘Man and Superman,’’ with all their keenness and 


cynicism, threw doubt and dirt on many vital questions, 
like love and marriage and divorce, and faithfulness 
and truth. It may be that Mr. Shaw’s tongue was 


very often in his cheek when old-fashioned people in a 


dazed bewilderment asked, What can all this mean? 
Perhaps it meant nothing, was just a brilliant tour de force 
to see how far down he and we could go in these ‘‘pleas- 
ant and unpleasant’? primrose paths. If one is not 
wholly mistaken, in some of his later dramas, notably 
“Major Barbara,’ Mr. Shaw has really shown a moral 


- earnestness that was little evident (as we say of painters) 


in his earlier manner. 

With Ibsen it is quite another story. As a brilliant 
writer, Mr. Hubert Bland, puts it, Ibsen’s characters 
actually do, or have done, immoral things, while Shaw’s 
dramatis persone only talk about them. Ibsen is a 
great dramatic genius who gets some of us into his 
clutches, and will-not let us go, though we shudder and 
groan a good deal under the violence of his hold. It is, 
of course, a question whether we need look at his dis- 
mal pictures of moral rottenness, but, if we once look, 
we must admit that he gives us something to think about. 
Thus Mr. William Watson says that Ibsen is like the 


" master of a stately house who calls his guests to the win- 


dow to look at some beautiful view, and then insists on 
limiting their attention to a dead dog lying beneath the 
window. ‘The poor beast is undeniably there; but why 
not look beyond him to the silver river and the glorious 
mountains beyond? Almost every one of Ibsen’s plays 
is a picture of some probably before unsuspected moral 
rottenness. In ‘‘Rosmersholm,’’ Rebecca West has lured 
Rosmer’s wife to commit suicide. No real atonement is 
made for that wrong by the double tragedy which ends 
the play. As the boys would say, That is not the answer. 
Just as in that remarkable novel by Auerbach, ‘‘On the 
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Heights,” so popular thirty years ago, Irma would have 
made a nobler atonement for her sin by going back to 
the capital, and leading there a better life, than by run- 
ning away to the idyllic pastoral of the mountain top, so 
Rebecca and Rosmer might naturally and rationally 
have lived down the past, and have reached a nobler 
though less dramatic climax than that of jumping into 
the mill-race. 

In ‘“‘The Doll’s House,’ Thorwald, in his half-veiled 
sensuality and conventional Orientalism, is a far worse 
sinner than Nora, who has been brought up by father 


- and husband alike to be a mere puppet, a doll; and, 


properly enough, they all together reap the whirlwind 
which comes when suddenly Nora recognizes how starved 
and stunted has been her woman’s nature. Whether 
she should have left her husband, with her children in- 
volved, is another matter. But certainly, when that 
great door bangs behind her, Nora is a nobler person 
than the conventional husband, who would gladly have 
taken back his wife to the old false existence, when there 
is no longer fear of discovery. ‘‘The Pillars of Society”’ 
is apparently based on the shifting sands of general 
untruth. ‘‘Ghosts’”’ begins with hereditary sins and 
enormous wrong-doings that cast a hideous blight on 
all the chief actors of the drama. In one sense it is as 
moral as ‘‘Agamemnon”’ or ‘‘Cédipus.”’ If a young man 
need to be taught that the wages of certain sins is 
death, he need go to no other church service than that 
offered by the production of ‘‘Ghosts.’”’ There, as in a 
glass, are revealed the horrors of impurity and laxity of 
conscience. As in the old play of ‘‘Hieronimo Mad,” 
‘‘there is no end, the end is death and madness.’’ ‘‘Hedda 
Gabler’’ has small excuse for being. It is, indeed, the 
impressive spectacle of a demonic personality, weary 
of everything, herself included, going about like some 
blind, lawless force of nature, blasting and destroying 
whatever it touches. Here, too, as in ‘‘Ghosts,’”’ as 
in ‘‘Rosmersholm,” ‘‘there is no help.”’ We are glad 
when Hedda’s pistols, which she has flourished so fiend- 
ishly, make an end of herself. That cruel power and 
potency, let loose like scorching lightning upon the 
world, can at last do no further harm. 

A strange moral status exists in the interesting plays 
of Maeterlinck. ‘Take, for instance, ‘‘Pelléas and Méli- 
sande,”’ so cleverly acted by Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Here 
is a world, not of plain black and white as seen by day- 
light, but of a nebulous misty gray, a twilight picture. 
All is in a mist, veiling our old moral distinctions. The 
heroine has not behaved very properly,—certainly, to 
say the least, with little discretion. The hero is no better. 
Mélisande continually complains, ‘‘I am not happy, 
I am not happy.’”’ Why should she be? Happiness, 
it does not take a preacher to proclaim, comes from 
within, not from without. She is like the child who, 
denied something he wants, throws himself on the floor 
and kicks, and cries, Then I hate life! The old king says 
he does not understand himself: then how can he under- 
stand another? Indeed, nobody understands anybody. 
They are all groping in the dark, even as in Maeterlinck’s 
own powerful allegory, ‘‘The Blind.” As, with our 
eyes tied up by bandages of our own making, we stumble 
over each other and perhaps catch a dangerous fall, so 
these poor twilight creatures trip and fall and come to 
grief. They are all hopelessly confused and_ snarled, 
and it would seem that only Death, the great unraveller, 
can set things to rights. It is pathetic, it is beautiful; 
but somehow, when one comes to think of it, we see that 
moral values have been so inextricably mixed up that 
one hardly knows whether virtue is vice or vice virtue, 
or whether, perhaps, what old-fashioned people used to 
call vice may not be half virtuous. It is thus like that 
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dreadful novel of Mallock, where over the grave of a 
flagrant sinner is set up the inscription, Blessed are the 
pure in heart. 

Little need be said of many clever and very witty 
plays which have come to us from that centre of all 
wit and cleverness, Paris,—to look down upon whose 
boulevards, according to the impish Heine, might even 
furnish the saints with amusement, when they were over- 
come with ennui in the heavenly places. Here wicked- 
ness is often so amusing that we fairly cease to recog- 
nize it as wickedness at all. Marriage has become a joke, 
and faithfulness to the marriage relation almost a mark 
of stupidity. The only sin is to be found out. The 
dramas of perhaps the two greatest modern English 
playwrights, Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones, though, 
undoubtedly, with more moral discrimination, have dealt, 
of late, with the same unfortunate subjects. To judge 
from ‘‘The Hypocrites’? and ‘‘His House in Order,” a 
state of things exists in the average English country- 
house that is little better than that revealed in the dramas 
of Ibsen. Now and then, indeed, a good play comes to 
us. ‘‘The Music Master,” for instance, though at bot- 
tom only what we may call a character sketch, is full 
of helpful suggestions. Here is a spectacle of constancy, 
of simple faithfulness and very human tenderness, that 
may well move us to pity, and to a deeper reflection 
upon some of the old cardinal virtues, as found in seem- 
ingly very ordinary and unpretending people. After 
all, the showy and more conspicuous persons do not 
possess all the courage of the world. Many very humble 
people, who jostle us in the streets every day, may be 
just as heroic in their way as the godlike Achilles. The 
best plays may thus preach to us the need of a greater 
charity, a larger kindliness. The question is, Do we 
learn the lesson? Are we really somewhat better, when 
we step out into the garish light of day, for the enchant- 
ment of the theatre? How far are we ready to convert 
our new-found sympathy, our tearful emotion, into 
our own lives? Certain it is that the emotion that does 
not turn itself into a new social energy is pernicious. 
The few cheap tears we have shed over ‘‘The Music Mas- 
ter’’ are worse than wasted, if they have not brought 
us to be more thoughtful, more considerate of many 
whose meagre lives, and fortunes less interesting than 
our own, we have not taken into special consideration. 

In this respect it would seem that the people in the 
so-called ‘‘slums’’ sometimes do better than we. In 
some remarkable papers in the Adlantic Monthly and 
elsewhere Miss Elizabeth McCracken has pointed out 
how women in the slums, or at least from out of their 
“life among the lowly,’’ have taken seriously to heart 
some of the lessons they derived from the theatre. For 
with them to go to the theatre is a serious business. It 
means an unusual expenditure, which, in turn, must 
often involve a kindred privation. What did they get 
out of it? Not merely the passing enjoyment,—what is, 
to many of us, a more or less pleasing way of filling up 
the hours between a late dinner and bed-time. It means 
food for thought for many coming days. ‘Thus one girl 
came to the conclusion that much of the trouble in 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac”’ arose from the hero’s thinking 
too much of his personal appearance,—a rather unusual 
though not half-bad guess at one of the central diffi- 
culties in the play,—and when, later, some accident had 
brought to her the possibility of a lifelong disfigure- 
ment, she found much real comfort and even a sort of 
working philosophy in her remembrance of the play. 
A still more direct moral influence came to a woman 
who had seriously thought of leaving her husband, 
probably for good and sufficient cause, who upon seeing 
‘The Doll’s House” concluded that that at least would 
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not be the solution of her problem. It is possible, then, 
that Whitechapel and the East End of New York have 
some light to throw on this as on other questions. The 
theatre, as well as art, may thus, in the language of 
Browning’s ‘‘Fra Lippo Lippi,” ‘‘take the Prior’s pul- 
pit-place,”’ and, if not ‘‘interpret God”’ to us, may at least 
help us in the solution of some great moral problems. 
Finally, and of course, we do not go to the theatre for 
direct moral instruction. We go for amusement, for 
delight, as we go to great poetry (as Dr. Crothers has 
so charmingly told the Gentle Reader). But, just the 
same, if a play is worth anything, it cannot help sug- 
gesting some sort of moral ideas. It does make a dif- 
jerence—though many parents do not seem to recognize 
it—whether the growing boy or girl is taken to see 
‘“‘Zaza’’ or ‘‘The Music Master.”’ Is there, then, no dif- 
ference between a novel of Scott and anovel of Dumas, 
—where, in the latter, the hlemish on the soul has stained 
the art of the dashing Frenchman through and through, 
while we drink great draughts of health and sanity from 
the glorious pictures of life drawn by the magician of 
the North? Does a modern Venus give us the feeling 
that we gain from the Venus of Milo, ‘‘severe, victorious, 
inaccessible’? Ibsen may indeed teach us, through the 
power of his ‘‘horrible exampie,’’ to dread the moral 
rottenness he so often exposes. Sudermann may do the 
same in ‘‘Magda,” or Pinero in ‘‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.’’ There is even a kind of use in the twilight 
mistiness, the strange confusion of moral values, in the 
half-tones and fading lights of Maeterlinck. But it is 
time to say, in the face of some of the dubious, and not 
always so subtle, abominations that are creeping upon 
the English stage, that the theatre is, or should be, 
one of the great agents in teaching morality, and that 
the true Dramatic Censor of the age—z.e., the Public 


itself—should arise and clamor for plays that are healthy, - 


sane, and sound, which, while of course providing 
amusement and delight, shall also give us occasionally 
the idea that the normal life is one where human love 


is pure, fidelity is common, honor is not a matter of- 


opinion, and even religion itself has power to present 
high ideals to men and women who are not ashamed 


. to acknowledge them. 


A Contrast. 

One transcendent experience of how much, in con- 
trast of rapture or despair, all this may involve to dif- 
ferently circumstanced sets of us poor mortals will ever 
remain vivid in my memory. I was standing with three 
dear friends on the peak of the Faulhorn, a mountain in 
Switzerland some eight or nine thousand feet in height. 
From it in full, sublime sight were the-great giants of the 
Alps, the Shreckhorn, the Finsteraarhorn, the Matter- 
horn, their summits crowned with snow, and their titan 
flanks plunging in rock bastions down to the zone of the 
emerald-green pasture slopes. It so chanced, however, 
that, three thousand feet still below us, there stretched 


out a great sea of cloud-stratum, soft and fleecy white ° 


as carded wool, a great sea which, as it reached the flanks 
of the mighty giants, was attracted up their sides, till the 
impression became irresistible of a vast ocean rolling its 
billows against a coast-line of stupendous mountain 
ranges and dashing in spray a thousand feet into the air. 
Finally, as the sun sank toward the horizon, it ploughed 
great gulfs of gold through this sea of glory, while the 
spray, leaping in exultation on high, shone with the 
prismatic colors of a thousand rainbows. 

Under the oppression of such overpowering sublimity 
our hearts almost ceased to beat, ‘‘No man can see 
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God and live,’”’ was the overwhelming feeling. And yet 
exultingly on the other side, ‘‘We are seeing him, and 
rejoicing in him with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
It is God in us and we in him.” 

Gradually as all this pomp was fading away and there 
was succeeding that ashen-gray, spectral twilight that 
comes over the Alps after sunset, it chanced that, on look- 
ing down our mountain-side, we saw far below three 
travellers just emerging the sea of cloud, on their way to 
the summit. A climb of an hour and a half was still 
before them; and, when at last they reached our little 
inn, we found that they were wet to the skin and shiver- 
ing with cold and fatigue. Oh! they had had such a 
miserable afternoon of it, they said. The rain had been 
pouring down in torrents, the path had been torn into 
impassable gullies, and they could not see twenty feet 
before them. Meanwhile we had been on this mount of 
transfiguration. Rev. FRANcIS TIFFANY. 


For Better City Government. 


BY. R. L. BRIDGMAN. - 


It has become a commonplace with students of gov- 
ernment in the United States that the worst government 
in the country is that of the largest cities, and that the 
problem of city government is the most serious politi- 
cal problem confronting the people of the United States. 


A further pertinent fact is the constant tendency of the- 


people to herd in the cities, so that the problem of city gov- 
ernment already concerns a large percentage of our popu- 
lation, and the percentage is steadily increasing. Hence 
the timeliness of every effort to help solve the problem. 

Latest in efforts to this end to come to public notice is 
the action of the State of Massachusetts as set forth in 
the new pamphlet entitled ‘“The Cost of Municipal Gov- 
ernment in Massachusetts.”’ This is issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Charles F. Gettemy, chief; 
and it is a summary of a large mass of statistics gathered 
under a law of 1906, whose first fruit itis. Massachusetts 
is the pioneer in this field, with the exception of Ohio; 
and the report by the latter State is so completely devoid 
of editing or explanation or analysis of its statistics that 
it is of almost no practical value to men who have not the 
time to make the comparisons and percentages for them- 
selves. This subject has received national attention; and 
under a law of 1898 the Department of Labor, of which 
Carroll D. Wright was then chief, was required to publish 
statistics of cities of 30,000 inhabitants and over annually. 
The National Municipal League has made a specialty of 
the subject, and it is attracting increased attention among 
students of municipal problems. It promises to focus 
public attention upon the expenditures of the cities in 
detail. A part of the system is that the statistics of the 
different cities and towns shall be made up by the same 
schedule, so that comparisons may be made item by 
item. This will bring out differences of expenditure for 
the same object in the various places. If the superin- 
tendent of a department is exceptionally efficient and 
thoroughly honest in his transactions, the record he makes 
will compel comparison on the part of all cities which are 
suffering from incompetency in office, to say nothing of 
downright dishonesty. The efficient and honest official 
gets credit for his merits. He makes a reputation. 
Something better than salary comes to him as a reward 
for faithfulness, and he is inspired to work all the more 
in order to improve the standard he has already set. All 
the people, especially the taxpayers, get the benefit of 
his expert work in office and of his ambition to leave a 
clear reputation behind him. 
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On the other hand, in every city where the expenses of 
the corresponding department show that not nearly as 
much is received for the money spent as in some other, 
the incumbent who is responsible is at once put upon the 
the defensive. People demand in tones which must be 
heeded why his record is so poor compared with that of 
the other man under similar conditions. He must satisfy 
them or must get out of his office. He must stand, 
personally, the brunt of his bad showing and must realize, 
far more than is possible at present, the meaning of re- 
sponsibility to the public. The personal element, which 
is so necessary for securing attention to nearly every 
field of human interest, is at once supplied by this method 
of keeping the municipal accounts, and the public atten- 
tion will be concentrated upon the merits or defects of the, 
office-holders more than is possible by a statistical pres- 
entation of extravagance and corruption in office. 

Prof. Charles J. Bullock of Harvard University, who 
was a member of the Massachusetts Commission on Tax- 
ation last year, is quoted as saying: ‘‘From his point of 
view the city auditor or accountant is conducting a scien- 
tific experiment station. From his point of view your 
public official responsible for a system of accounting is 
conducting a laboratory in which are being worked out 
the data from which both the practical man and the 
scientific observer must get the data that are essential 
for the solution of some of the greatest problems of the 
age. So that while this movement is to be commended 
as of great practical value for the improvement of the 
financial standing of our cities, it has far-reaching im- 
portance when we look upon it as a movement to deter- 
mine whither our civilization is tending and whether it is 
likely to prove a failure or a success.”’ 

At present there is utter lack of system among the 
different municipalities. Chief Gettemy uses the expres- © 
sion ‘‘a veritable statistical jungle”’ regarding their ac- 
counts. Elsewhere he says: ‘‘The student of municipal 
finance has hitherto been) confronted with utter chaos 
whenever he has attempted to make comparisons of the 
important facts of a selected number of cities or towns 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether any significant 
deductions might be drawn from them. ‘There has been 
no uniformity in classification of accounts, and in many 
cases no book-keeping worthy of the name.” Again, he 
says, ‘‘Perhaps one of the most irregular phases of muni- 
cipal finance disclosed is the lamentable lack of system 
which exists in some of our cities and in very many towns 
with respect to the handling of cash receipts and dis- 
bursements.”’ The city or town treasurer didénot pay 
all of the public expenses, but several departments paid 
for themselves, and there was no common head. As to 
local book-keeping, it is said: ‘‘Some of these reports con- 
tain so many errors, discrepancies, and inconsistencies 
that it is quite impossible to make comparisons from them 
which might be used as a basis for an intelligent study of 
municipal finance.”’ 

Reforms are recommended which will require legis- 
lation, and four of the six specific recommendations are 
applicable to every State of the Union as well as to 
Massachusetts, namely: that all financial transactions 
of the municipality should go through the hands of its 
treasurer and be recorded upon his books; that the ex- 
penses of the departments should agree when checked up 
with recapitulations; that all municipal trust funds should 
be administered by a common board of trustees; and that 
there should be a uniform fiscal year for all municipalities 
in order to make possible comparisons of financial trans- 
actions and services rendered. 

A classification followed in the report shows that for 
all the thirty-three cities in the State taken together the 
100 per cent. of their expenses were distributed as follows 
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for the year 1906, which is covered, in the main, by the 
report: education, 28.06 per cent.; highways and bridges, 
20.62; police, 10.11; public health and sanitation, 9.01; 
fire, 8.81; general administration, 7.60; charities and cor- 
rections, 6.10; recreation, 4.92; libraries and reading 
rooms, 2.03; protection of life and property other than 
police and fire, 1.80; soldiers’ benefits, estimated, 0.94. 
Great and singular discrepancies between cities of about 
the same size and in about the same circumstances are 
disclosed by the tables, and the differences are sufficient 
to make the people in the cities which make the worst 
showing demand a satisfactory explanation of their city 
fathers why such things are so. 

If this movement extends to every State of the United 
States, it will have a stimulating effect upon municipal 
government everywhere. If the cities of 30,000 people 
and over are compared in detail all over the country by 
means of uniform statistics from their several depart- 
ments, then New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and so on can see at a glance wherein they are paying 
more than other cities for similar service. Within State 
lines the effect of this new movement will be felt more 
than across the lines, for within the lines there is more 
of a family feeling and there will be more attention to 
the home concerns. This movement promises much for 
the cause of honest and efficient administration, and 
promise is none the less hopeful because it does not come 
in a direct form as a project for punishment of crime or 
negligence, but only for such a collection of statistics as 
will permit comparisons. 


The Drive. | 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


It was in the autumn-tide, in the year of the great 
drouth. In the gray transition hour between the dawn 
and the day we found our horses awaiting us, eager to be 
away. There was no sign of the sun, no glimpse of the 
sky, just an unvarying, enveloping pall out of which at 
any moment it seemed as though white sheets of rain 
might descend to break the parched spell that had for 
weeks held the land in its grip. Indeed, soon after our 
steeds struck into a long, free, swinging stride, and the 
spires and roofs of the town were swallowed in the en- 
compassing leaguer of vapor and haze and smoke, a few 
drops did filter through the murk and dimple the dust 
but their coming was elusive and their duration momen- 
tary. The footfalls of our horses were scarcely audible. 
Behind us a balloon-like cloud of dust continuously as- 
cended that finally became a part of the engirdling vague- 
ness. Our wagon wheels tossed little showers of powdery 
particles upon either side of the highway, just as the prow 
of a boat cuts ripples in the water, and throws the spray 
to the right and to the left. Everywhere the hills, if they 
towered a trifle removed from our course, bulked shadowy, 
ominous, portentous. Each tree that was not hard at 
hand was like a stolid and gloomy sentinel wrapped in an 
umber cloak. The corn and buckwheat stooks emerged 
from the void and faded into it again like the imaginary 
wigwams of forgotten Indian braves. Buildings had an 
air of unreality. We met neither vehicles nor pedestrians 
upon the roadway, and the folk we saw in the neighbor- 
hood of the widely scattered farmsteads moved like people 
ina dream. And so the morning deepened. 

By and by out of the north and west came a chilly flaw, 
and the depressing atmosphere lightened and brightened. 
A bold bird from a distant copse sent up a solitary note 
of greeting. A bevy of crows flapped by, close akin in 
their melancholy garb to the spirit of the day. There 
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was a dry, crisp rustle among the grasses and reeds 
fringing the bypaths, all clad in ghostly shrouds of 
drabbled white. The forests upon the hill-crests began 
to be more clearly silhouetted, motionless and shrivelled 
and coppery. In many a meadow there was not a spear 
of a single growing thing, not a glimpse of green, naught 
but russet and drugget-brown. ‘There was not even a 
thin thread in the water-courses that erewhile had been 
brawling and brimming. And in keeping with the 
dreary landscape were the cattle in the fields, drooping, 
lean, disconsolate. a 

In the elder days, when the stage-coach was a verity, 
and the motor-car not so much as a vision, the region 
through which we drove had been, for a pastoral country, 
populous. Now abandoned house and byre succeeded 
deserted stead and orchard. Great shutterless, window- 
less hostelries of antique pattern glowered here or toppled 
there. Occasionally, in the secluded and_ sheltered 
corner of some beam-propped porch we would espy a 
bundle-to-the-eyes octogenarian, sole relic of a thriving 
and radiant past. ,We fancied ourselves travellers faring 
through the stréets of Day-Before-Yesterday. 

Nor was this impression wholly lost when we came 
to a town. Here there might be traces of modernity,— 
a railway station, scattered shops of various degree, 
passers-by dressed @ la mode, and yet, withal, whisk a 
corner, and there, elbowing the present, was the long-ago 
again, a church with its roof a-sag and its steeple given 
over to the bats! 

It was up and down we journeyed, never long upon 
a level, but frequently amid lofty and precipitous places, 
eery even at high noon. On stretched the road and on; 
now it seemed to be a series of loops; now it was a di- 
minishing and undulating band of buff that became an 
attenuate strand in the dim distance. Once the sun 
peered out, blear, red, and weird, to be engulfed shortly, 
and not seen again until the drive was at an end. At 
length the horses began to scent the airs of home. Aftera 
sharp stony ascent and a scurry across a high plateau, 
it appeared to be given to them to pierce the veil that 
wrapt the valley and view the promised land. Down 
we whirled. Familiar garth and gable swam by in the 
growing gold of a fairer day, and then, lo! the sunlight 
of friendly faces and the welcome of the open door! 

CLINTON, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


The law of the harvest is to reap more than you sow. 
Sow an act, and you reap a habit; sow a habit, and you 
reap a character; sow a character, and you reap a destiny. 
George D. Boardman. ; 

ad 


Eternal self-communion is our destiny. Shall it be 
communion with selves that we must abhor or despise, or 
with selvés into which we can look with gratitude and 
gladness >—A ndrew Peabody. 


2 


Not I a lump of dough 
To be kneaded at any one’s will, 
But rather a marble block 
To be shaped by an artist’s skill. 
—Dr. Bartol, paraphrased by J. A. Torrey. 


Pd 


The most effectual faith in God is not that which 
takes the form of the intellectual proposition that he 
is a mighty personal being, ruling the universe from 
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some invisible throne at its centre, but it is faith in the 
goodness, the truth, the right, the love which he is.— 
William J]. Potter. 

oe we 


Sincerity is integrity. It is the perfect trust in Him. 
It is the self-possession which comes from being possessed 
with his presence and convicted of duty by his law. It is 
the centre of gravity falling within, not without, for per- 
petual uneasy dependence on somebody’s favor or sup- 
port or success or applause to comfort and stay you up. 
Charles A. Bartol. 

J 


If there be any goodliness and loveliness in the world; 
if there be anything dear and delightful in the excellence 
of good men; if heaven from its majestic heights, if earth 
from its lowly beauty sends one sweet or one sublime 
thought into your mind,—think that this is a manifesta- 
tion of the ever-beautiful, ever-blessed perfections of 
God,—think forever that the whole universe of glory 
and beauty is one revelation of God.—Orville Dewey. 


we. 


I do not think it well to dwell too much on our sins. I 
would repent of them, I would view them in their just 
wickedness, I would pray God to forgive them; but to 
have them perpetually near, to have them fill the imagi- 
nation, and to tyrannize over the memory, is not well. 
Rather turn to what is elevating, cheerful, hopeful. We 
should be like travellers, rather, advancing towards the 
bright hills than stopping to reflect on the obstacles we 
have met.—Sylvester Judd. 


Memories of O, B. Frothingham and Others. 


BY GEORGE R. BISHOP. 


The possession of special knowledge on one subject 
mentioned in Rey. George Batchelor’s interesting ‘‘Mem- 
ories,” recently published in the Christan Register, 
enables me to throw some additional light on one sub- 
ject there touched on; that is, the retirement, in 1878, 
of Mr. Frothingham from the platform of the Indepen- 
dent Liberal Church in New York City. Mr. Batchelor 
says, ‘‘Mr. Frothingham at last grew weary in body and 
spirit, and suddenly relinquished the task, leaving his 
congregation to the fate that always befalls movements 
of this kind,—disintegration and Nirvana.”’ 

I was for a number of years a trustee of the society, 
both while Mr. Frothingham was preaching his remark- 
able discourses from Sunday to Sunday, and during 
the years after his retirement which preceded the dis- 
solution of the society. A special act of the legislature 
was necessary to enable us to dissolve, as we had a con- 
siderable surplus fund, the disposal of which required 
legal sanction. The trustees held frequent meetings 
after our services ended. The distribution of our fund 
was, first, to the holders of scrip that certified that they 
had certain rights arising from their having owned 
pews in the church in goth Street, which had been sold 
at a considerable advantage. Then, on Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s suggestion, the money remaining was distributed 
as donations in several directions: $3,000 was given to 
the Western Unitarian Conference, $3,000 to that of the 
Middle States and Canada, $3,000 to Mr. Chadwick of 
his Second Church, Brooklyn, $3,000 to Felix Adler or 
his Society, the balance to the Children’s Aid Society, 
whose founder, Charles L. Brace, was a friend of Mr, 
Frothingham’s and of many in the society, all of whom 
appreciated his great work at the Five Points in New 
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York. The sum to be distributed would have been 
larger by $18,000 had not that amount, in bonds that 
were interest-paying, been stolen from the safe of our 
treasurer, Mr. Merritt Trimble. Mr. Trimble was treas- 
urer also of the Roosevelt Hospital, and had bonds of that — 
institution, as well as his own, in the safe; but the Lib- 
eral Church securities were the only ones taken. They 
were afterwards traced, and found to be in the possession 
of one of our New York City banks. Our counsel, who 
was a member of the board, investigated, to ascertain 
if a claim to them could be maintained, but concluded 
that, though a printed notice detailing the loss had been 
at once distributed to bankers, brokers, and many 
others, it was not possible to prove that this particular 
bank had been served with the notice; hence, that their 
contention, that they were innocent purchasers for full 
value, probably could not be disproved, and it was not 
worth while to attempt a recovery. 

At the time when Mr. Frothingham decided to re- 
linquish the pastorate the society was prosperous, 
the rental from its sittings, together with the interest 
on its investments, paying its running expenses. As Mr. 
Frothingham was possessed of an ample income, it was 
understood that his donations to various objects that 
commanded his approval substantially exhausted the 
salary he received from the society. 

The society was an exceedingly harmonious body,— 
minister, trustees, and congregation. The sorrow was 
great when, on account of a very serious apprehen- 
sion of declining health, the pastor decided he must 
desist from all severe labor and take a long rest. The 
society generally knew what his fear was: to me per- 
sonally he very fully described it. His father, Rev. Dr. 
N. L. Frothingham, had for years been a victim of brain 
paralysis, an affliction which had substantially ex- 
tinguished a brilliant intellect. Mr. Frothingham had 
suddenly thought he discovered symptoms in himself 
of the approach of a similar affliction. It’will be appre- 
ciated that for a man of such brilliance and power the 
apprehension of such a catastrophe was overwhelming. 
It was obvious that one course only was to be thought 
of; that is, the relinquishing of mental labor that might 
tend to promote or hasten the disease. He decided to 
at once give up work, and go abroad for a long stay, 
seeking, by travel and comparative leisure, to fight off 
the threatened calamity. It was demonstrated after- 
wards that his fears were well grounded, though the 
malady exhibited itself mainly in depriving him of the 
complete control of his muscles, rendering dangerous the 
effort to walk about the streets unsupported. Happily, 
he fought off the more serious manifestations, retained 
his mental faculties very fully, and did a good deal of 
literary work after his return from Europe and to a 
residence in Boston. Even before he left for Europe in 
1878 premonitions of paralysis were discerned by his 
friends. ‘he society gave him a reception, about the 
time of his quitting the pulpit, at which George William 
Curtis was one of the speakers, and Col. Higginson was 
another, and at which of course he responded. Mr. 
Curtis afterwards told me that he noticed that Mr. 
Frothingham had lost command of several of the vowel 
sounds, that he failed in his speech to enunciate them 
clearly. 

A word as to the ‘‘disintegration and Nirvana.” It 
became obvious to the trustees, on carefully considering 
the matter and consulting members of the congregation, 
that no one could be thought of who would be able to 
come anywhere near filling the void left by Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s withdrawal. He was not only a remarkable 
thinker and scholar, but remarkable also as a platform 
orator, delivering extemporaneous discourses of rare 
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perfection of form and phrasing, which could be reported 
and printed literally as they were delivered. 
discerned that the filling of his place was impossible. 
The effort to do so, therefore, was relinquished. But 
his congregation contained many active, prominent 
citizens, to whom the term ‘‘Nirvana”’ could have had 
no application. Some of them found their way into the 
regular Unitarian churches in New York. Several went 
to hear Mr. Collyer, several came to hear Dr. Bellows 
in All Souls’. Several, no doubt, failed to connect them- 
selves with any church. But they personally were 
strangers to Nirvana, as you no doubt appreciate. Sev- 
eral of the trustees are no longer living: Mr. Nash, Mr. 
Cheever, Mr. Millar, died long ago; Mr. Trimble has 
died quite recently. Rev. Paul Frothingham came on 
to conduct the funeral services, which were held in All 
Souls’. Mr. Trimble was one of the most active men 
for his years that we had; at the time of his death was 
president of the great Bank for Savings in New York, 
and of the New York Hospital. Mr. Frank Fullér, who 
was president of our Board of Trustees, has for many 
years been president of the Health Food Company. Mr. 
J. Langdon Ward, who was the legal member of the 
board, is the head of a large and prosperous law firm, 
spending—still loyal to his native New England—his 
vacations at his summer home in Kittery, where, follow- 
ing the example of Mr. Aldrich, who loved the Piscata- 
qua and all the waters thereabouts, he can, from the deck 
of his yacht, 
“Catch the heavy earthy scents 
That blow from summer shores.” 

He knows not Nirvana. Nor does George Haven Put- 
nam, head, and active in the management of the pub- 
lishing house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons,—a concern that 
has a house in London (whither Mr. Putnam goes al- 
most yearly), as well as its main establishment in New 
York. When Mr. Frothingham died and memorial ser- 
vices were held by Dr. Adler’s society, Mr. Putnam was 
one of the speakers, and Supreme Court Justice George 
C. Barrett, who had been a trustee, but was not a mem- 
ber of the last board, also made an address, of rare feel- 
ing and eloquence. Another t:ustee, Mr. James H. 
Morse, still survives, as one of the best preserved men 
of his years,—and he is still under seventy,—a Harvard 
man, as are his two sons,—he himself as enthusiastic a 
Grecian as when he, Dr. Drissler, Charlton T. Lewis, 
and their confréres, composing the Greek Club, met 
very frequently. He has relinquished the well-known 
Morse School, which prepared so many young men for 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and other colleges, and now 
—about half the year from his summer home at Cotuit— 
enlightens the public, through the journals, as the man 
who wrote ‘‘Summer Haven Songs,” is a thinker, and 
has a pleasant style at his command, can and should do. 
His daughter was married by Mr. Slicer in All Souls’, 
and thither members of the family frequently come. If 
I may be permitted a personal reference, I will say, of 
another of the last Frothingham Board, that I am not 
conscious of disintegration or even an impending Nir- 
vana. I have for eighteen years been treasurer of All 
Souls’ in New York, and still feel entirely equal to the 
performance of the duties of that office—and of a good 
many duties besides. Had you been discussing—as 
of course you were not—the members of the old society, 
I have no doubt you would have characterized them as I 
am now describing them,—as still, as far as they sur- 
vive, an active, virile body of men and women. You 
of course referred to the organization, the circumstances 
of the dissolution of which I have tried to throw addi- 
tional light on. 


Other deaths have invaded the old ranks. George 
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Ripley died many years ago. The noble woman, who for 
so many years was Mr. Frothingham’s companion, has 
gone to her reward. So has our friend E. C. Stedman, the 
author, who was a most constant attendant on the ser- 
vices conducted by Mr. Frothingham, and wrote an illu- 
minating pamphlet concerning him, my copy of which, 
well printed and bound, I have kept where at any 
moment I could lay my hand on it. He had lived a 
number of years beyond the allotted threescore and ten, 
and, though an indefatigable worker to the end, had not 
been in good health for several years. The newly pub- 
lished book of Aldrich Letters, many of those letters 
addressed to Stedman, brings to mind a meeting with 
Aldrich and Mrs. Aldrich at Stedman’s house many 
years ago; and, remembering that the author of ‘‘Mar- 
jorie Daw,” etc., was also 'a Unitarian, that the ser- 
vices at his funeral were at the Arlington Street Church, 
with the nephew of O. B. Frothingham officiating as 
minister, it gives me especial pleasure to recall that 
about sixteen months ago I published in the Evening Post 
a number of very intimate letters written by the late 
John Addington Symonds to me, in one of which he 
characterized Mr. Aldrich’s sonnet, ‘‘Enamored archi- 
tect of airy rhyme,” as one of the finest in our language. 

It will be remembered that on Mr. Frothingham’s 
return from his long sojourn in Europe a reporter in- 
terviewed him, and on the strength of his commenting 
favorably on what the Catholic clergy in Italy did for 
the common people there, started a rumor that this 
old champion of liberalism had become a Catholic! Mr. 
Frothingham never condescended to deny that report. 
His at once uniting himself with and loyally supporting 
one of our Boston churches, on his return, indicated 
that he felt Unitarianism itself had broadened, so that 
all who ever had been allied with it might consistently 
continue their allegiance. 

New York, N.Y. 


The Pulpit. 


Present Conditions of the Ministry. 


BY PROF. EDWARD MONTET, D.D. 


But be not ye called Rabbi, for one is your Teacher, and all ye 
are brethren. And call no man your father on the earth: for one 
is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither be ye called masters: 
for one is your Master, even the Christ—MATTHEW xxiii. 8-10. 


These words have been recently employed in the 
Protestant countries of Europe as a declaration that the 
ministry was not only useless, but opposed to the very 
tenor of the gospel. 

It has been asserted that the Protestant ministry is 
altogether out of touch with the spirit of the gospel; 
that the Protestant Church is overrun by teachers, divines, 
pastors, councillors of all kinds; and that it would be 
difficult to find a contrast more striking than that be- 
tween the first disciples of Jesus, ignorant of all theologi- 
cal and professional knowledge, and the pastors or 
ministers of our churches. It has been said that the 
system of a paid ministry, elected after a strange fashion, 
is absolutely opposed to the evangelical idea; and that a 
man supported and remunerated by the church cannot 
be in any true sense a willing servant of Christ. 

Can it be true that the gospel condemns the pastorate 
as it is understood and practised in our churches? Can 
it be true that our churches have no need of directors, 
teachers, divines, pastors, councillors of any sort? Are 
we to believe with certain Christian sects that super- 
natural inspiration is enough for the exercise of the min- 
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istry and that all study, theological or other, is really 
useless, perhaps even dangerous in the service of the 
kingdom of God and in the ministry of religious truth? 

Let us examine more closely this question; for it is of 
the greatest moment so far as the future of our churches, 
whether on this or on the other side of the Atlantic, is 
concerned. 

And, at the outset, do the words of our text express so 
revolutionary an idea as has been read into them? Did 
the master, in saying, ‘‘Be ye not called Rabbi,’’ intend 
to condemn beforehand the ministry as our pastors 
practise it? 

I. First of all, a word as to the meaning of the text. 
It is quite evident that Jesus, when he uttered these 
words, had not humanity in view, still less this twentieth 
century in which it is our privilege to live. He was the 
man of his time, and he sought to address his contempora- 
ries and compatriots in such a way as to be understood by 
them. When he employed the words of our text, he was 
not appealing to,a vague humanity, to future genera- 
tions, but to the Pharisees, his contemporaries. 

The Pharisees, who, at the time of Christ, represented 
the élite of Judaism, considered the law attributed to 
Moses and the tradition which had grown round it as the 
basis and standard of individual, social, and national 
life. This law and this tradition were regarded as of 
divine origin: their authority was absolute, equal to that 
of God himself. Religion, then, consisted entirely in 
the study of the text of the law reputed infallible and in- 
terpreted in the light of tradition. 
which rendered possible the application of those ancient 
and venerable codes of the Old Testament to new needs. 
The Pharisee, at once exegetical and juridical, had 
come to constitute a purely intellectual religion, consist- 
ing of interpreting everything in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
This gave rise to a religion of legalities, to the legal con- 
science which placed on the same level the prohibition 
of homicide and robbery and the duty of tithing mint and 
anise and cummin. 

Out of this grew, naturally, a religion of formalities, 
the rites of which were regarded as sacred obligations on 
the faithful. Thus religion came to stifle the spirit, dry 
the heart; in a word, it became the letter which kills. 

What could differ more widely from the religion of 
Jesus than this Pharisaism in which he was brought up, 
and in the midst of which he lived? His religion presents 
the most striking contrast to all this; it is the religion of 
conscience, the religion of the heart, the religion of the 
spirit and of spiritual liberty. It is easy enough to under- 
stand, then, why Jesus should have said to his hearers 
and disciples, ‘‘Be ye not called Rabbi.”’ 

Il. But, still further, the pastor is necessary, he is even 
indispensable; and it would be difficult to do without his 
ministry, because the church is necessary and indispen- 
sable, and we cannot do without its organization and 
activity. A religion without a church is only possible 
to a few persons, specially to some scholar or man of 
science. I have known men of science who were pro- 
foundly religious, and who kept alive the sacred flame of 
faith on the altar of their hearts, and yet who were at- 
tached to no church, to no ecclesiastical organization. 
Such men, however, are exceptions. 

As regards the masses, religion minus the church is 
not effective, and, after all, the masses constitute the 
larger portion of humanity. The church is, as truly, the 
natural form of religion as the government is the natural 
form of the state. 

We can conceive of these forms, in -both domains, as 
being diverse; and indeed, in the course of history, we 


_ have seen them vary, in the church as well as in govern- 


ment, from autocracy, on the one hand, to the most 
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advanced democracy on the other. But, however varied 
these forms may be, it takes nothing away from the abso- 
lute necessity that the state should take on the form of 
government and religion the form of a church. A state 
without government is the synonyme of anarchy, a 
religion without a church is the same. 

It may be objected that Jesus founded no church. 
True, the Christian Church, as an organism, and in the 
form of its religion, was not established by him. 

Jesus. was the great initiator, the divine sower of the 
seed of the kingdom. Or, to change the figure, he laid 


‘the foundation of the Christian edifice, but he did not 


build it himself. What he did was to enunciate the 
eternal principles of the spirit as against those of the 
mere letter, and to proclaim the Fatherhood of God. And 
for his handful of disciples, those few pioneers of the new 
faith in what may be called its first hours, there was no 
need of an ecclesiastical organization. 

It was quite other, however, so far as the apostles were 
concerned. The day when the masses began to be con- 
verted to Christianity was the birthday of the Church. 
When the people became Christian, the religion of Jesus 
could live and develop only as it incarnated itself in the 
Christian Church. 

When, for the first time, one sees on the pampas of 
South America immense flocks of sheep, oxen, and 
horses, grazing and roaming over what appear to be illimit- 
able prairies, it seems that these flocks are wandering 
at their own will. But one soon discovers that they are 
tended by shepherds and cowboys, and that those 
pasture-lands which sweep away to the horizon are closed 
in by wire railings. The breeding of these thousands of 
animals is only possible under such a condition. It is 
the same with the masses of humanity: their religious 
education is only possible in the fold of the church, the 
church alone can transform them into Christian peoples. 

Ill. Yet again. One of the first requirements of our 
Protestant churches to-day is a well-educated ministry. 
In cultured circles (and wherever Protestantism has 
gained a footing, especially in a Unitarian or liberal 
religious form, culture is found accompanying it) the 
pastor is expected to be as highly educated as are mem- 
bers of any of the liberal professions. People do not 
like to be obliged to admit that in this respect he is in- 
ferior to the doctor, the lawyer, the architect, or that his 
general knowledge is less in breadth and quality than 
theirs. But, besides this general culture, the pastor 
ought to have a special culture, peculiar to his profes- 
sion. There is a science of religion,—theology, which 
is the systematization of all the knowledge we can acquire 
in the domain of religion. And this science is many- 
sided. And then as to the original languages of the 
Bible, at once ancient and foreign, the Hebrew and 
Aramean of the Old Testament and the Greek of the New, 
the pastor is bound to know something of these. The 
very best translations we have of our sacred books are 
but imperfect renderings of the original text. The 
Italian proverb, ‘Translation is treachery,’’ is familiar 
to us all, and it must be admitted that too often trans- 
lations are so inexact that they play fast and loose 
with the author’s thought. Besides, it is not possible 
really to catch the spirit of a book or of a text till one is 
conversant with the language in which it is written. 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, can only be truly under- 
stood and appreciated in the original. It is evident that 
one cannot demand that our pastors should be Hebrew 
and Greek scholars: this would be asking too much. 
But it may legitimately be required of them that they 
should know enough of the sacred languages to be able 
to catch, through the translations they have under their 
eyes, the Semitic or Greek spirit of the original texts, 
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But this is not all. It is not enough.to be able to read 
the Bible in the original, one must grasp the meaning; 
and, to do this, exegetical study is absolutely indispens- 
able. The interpretation of the Bible is neither simple 
nor clear. Ifa great number of texts are easily under- 
stood, there are others—and they are numerous—which 
it is difficult to understand, and the meaning of which 
can only be brought out by the science and sagacity of 
exegetical scholars. At the dawn of the Reformation, 
in that outburst of enthusiasm in the sixteenth century, 
the proclamation went forth that the Bible was so clear 
that the only authority required by every faithful Prot- 
estant in reading it was that of his own conscience. 
That, however, was but an affirmation of inexperience; 
and the controversies and theological discussions which 
followed, and which in the seventeenth century produced 
such sharp and painful conflicts, very soon proved that 
the interpretation of the Bible is, at once, a science and 
an art. This science, the pastor, who is called in his 
preaching and pastoral work to examine and explain 
the words of the Bible, should know. The history of 
Christianity, ethics, and doctrine, constituting three 
important branches of theological science, have an equal 
claim upon the pastor’s attention and study. No one, 
of course, would urge that he should be a church historian, 
a professor of ethics or of dogmatic theology; but it is 
necessary that he should know something of these studies, 
otherwise we should have the right to tax him with igno- 
rance. But this is not all. 

The pastor is called to interest himself in works of 
charity, philanthropy, and social reform. How can he 
do this without preparation? Social questions are to 
the front in our day, and it is evident that in this seem- 
ingly illimitable domain a great number of problems are 
just now urging themselves upon public attention, 
such as salaries, the housing of the working class, wages, 
and treatment of servants, etc. But these.questions are 
closely related to economical questions; and, if one desires 
to understand their bearings, it is evident that one must 
make a serious study of the subject. There is a whole 
economical and social science in process of evolution 
beneath our very eyes. And in this branch, as in other 
branches, the pastor cannot content himself with being 
a simple amateur, a mere dilettante. No, it is not 
enough to act for the good cause. Such action may be 
vain and profitless. What is necessary is to act with a 
full knowledge of what we are doing. What is necessary 
is that our action should be as full of science as of feeling; 
that it should be incessant, intelligent, well-informed, 
and well-directed. But preparation is needed for a 
task like this. 

IV. Again, the pastor must be a man of progress; 
for religion, like all human institutions, like all the mani- 
festations of the human spirit, is progressive, evolution- 
ary. And the evolution of religion corresponds with 
that of civilization.* Peoples we call savage or, to 
employ a less inexact term, non-civilized or demi-civil- 
ized, imagined the atmosphere to be full of animated 
beings. Spirits good or bad were supposed to dwell in 
things,—in stones, rocks, trees, rivers, lakes—and the 
whole of religion consisted in the endeavor to ward off 
the mischief and win the favor of these spirits. When we 
advance to the great civilizations of antiquity, we find 
that they correspond with the great polytheistic faiths,— 
Hindu polytheism, the religion of Assyria and Babylon, 
the religion of Egypt, and the religions of Greece and 
Rome, in which the idea of a sovereign government 
of the world makes its appearance. 

Then when we come to modern civilization, we find 
Christianity growing up with it. And, when we come to 


BE. .*Animistic religions are the outcome of primitive states of civilization. 
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study the history of Christianity, we see how it has 
evolved. The Christianity of the apostles is not identical 
with the religion of Jesus. The Christianity of the early 
centuries shows a complete transformation from that of 
apostolic times. That of the Middle Ages is different 
from that of the Reformation; and we may safely affirm, 
without any fear of contradiction, that, notwithstand- 
ing this long evolution, which reactions and reversions 
have sometimes hindered, but never been able to stop, 
the form which Christianity will take on in this twentieth 
century will not be the same as that in which it expressed 
itself in the nineteenth. 

As I am referring to the twentieth century, allow me 
to indicate, in a cursory way, what I consider to be the 
essential conditions for the effective development of 
modern religious thought. These conditions are two in 
number,—first, absolute liberty, a liberty without let 
or hindrance. 

Ah! the battle for liberty of thought has been a long 
one. To win that, the sacrifice of alb the martyrs of 
religious faith at the time of the persecutions of the Roman 
Empire was necessary. To win that, the holocaust of 
the martyrs of religious and scientific thought in the 
Dark Ages, in the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
even to the eighteenth, centuries had to be made. But 
here I recall to memory the verses of one of your poets :— 


“Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes, they were men who stood 
alone, 
While the souls they agonized for hurl’d the contumelious stone, 
Stood erect and down the future saw the golden beam incline 
To the side of perfect justice mastered by their faith sublime.” 
—Lowell, The Present Crisis, 


And yet what progress has been made since the time, 
for example, when the church silenced Galileo, and 
sought to crush science by the weight of a blind and 
fanatical faith! 

From the heart of that liberal and Unitarian Protes- 
tantism, to which we are proud to belong, this liberty of 
thought has been fully proclaimed, so fully that we would 
have no formulated creed, and that even a simple declara- 
tion of principles, however liberal, has seemed to us to. 
contain the possible germs, more or less disguised, of an 
oppression of conscience. 

The second condition favorable to the development of 
modern religious thought is what I may call a scientific 
temper. Our religion ought not to be opposed to science. 
I do not mean to say that it must be in harmony with 
science, but what I do mean is that it ought not to be 
in contradiction to science. ‘Theologians and Christians, 
even the most scholarly, do not seem to me to be qualified 
to construct what I may call the harmonics of science and 
religion. In spite of themselves and their efforts, they 
know too little of the exact sciences, and, besides, all the 
attempts to harmonize science and religion have failed 
to yield satisfactory results, at least to my thinking. 

The question needs to be restated. Science, in spite 
of its variations, in spite of its theories which change only 
to secure its progress,—science is, by the side of religion, 
the highest expression of truth. Religious thought, which 
is only a fraction,—or, more exactly, only one phase of 
human thought,—cannot be opposed to science which is 
but another phase. 

Modern religious thought, then, will repudiate belief in 
miracles and the supernatural, as they were understood 
in the past and as they are still understood to-day in a 
great number of Christian churches. 

On the other hand, in all historical, critical and psycho- 
logical research, it will adopt the scientific method; 
varied in its applications, but one in its principles and 
method. 

To give direction to this movement of religious thought 
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at the present time,—this religious thought which is our 
very life, which constitutes the best part of our moral 
and spiritual existence,—how can we do without leaders, 
guides, pastors of university education, possessing the 
most liberal and thorough culture possible? ‘The idea, 
then, of a church without pastors and a religion without a 


_ church is a mere Utopian dream. 


Jesus said as much when looking upon the multitudes 
that followed him. He was moved with compassion 
because they were worried and harassed as sheep having 
no shepherd. Then, turning to his disciples, he said, 
‘‘The harvest is great, and the laborers are few; pray ye, 


therefore, the Lord of the harvest that he send more 


laborers into his harvest.” (Matt. ix. 36-38). 

And to-day, as in the time of Jesus, the harvest is 
great, and the multitudes tired, worn out, scattered as 
sheep without a shepherd. Attempts are being made to 
destroy their taste for spiritual things, for religion. 
They are assailed on all sides by materialism, indifference, 
atheism, and irreligion. 

This is not the moment to do without leaders and 
pastors. Soldiers do not dismiss their generals on the 
eve of battle. 

In the battlefield of life, where defeat is more frequent 
than victory, the soldiers of Christ always need guides, 
from the pastors, who are the captains of their several 
companies, to the great pastor of souls, Jesus, the General 
of the whole army of God. Amen. 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Franklin Fund. 


It is nearly a hundred and twenty years since Dr. 
Franklin provided in a codicil to his will for what has 
since been called the Franklin Fund of the city of Bos- 
ton. He had made his will the year before, on the seven- 
teenth day of July, and had made in it considerable 
provisions for public purposes. In the codicil he revokes 
some or all of such bequests, and he directs that two 
thousand pounds sterling shall be divided between the 


town of Boston and the city of Philadelphia, in trust, 


to be let out upon interest at 5 per cent. to such young 
“married artificers, under the age of twenty-five years, 
as have served an apprenticeship and faithfully ful- 
filled the duties required.” 

The young men thus befriended were ‘‘to obtain a 
good moral character from at least two respectable 
citizens who are willing to become their sureties in a 
bond with the applicants for the repayment of the 
monies so lent, with interest.” 

The Boston fund was to be managed under the direc- 
tion of the selectmen, together with the ministers of the 
oldest Episcopalian, Congregational, and Presbyterian 
churches of that town. After various changes, made 
necessary by the changes of government of Boston, the 
charge of the fund was confided in 1904 to a board of 
nine persons, of whom the mayor of Boston is one 
ex officto to act in conjunction with the ministers of 
the three churches as managers of the said fund. 

The fund had accumulated to $408,396. On the 2d 
of December Mr. Andrew Carnegie doubled the fund, 
by the payment of the same sum to the city. From 
this fund the managers have constructed a_build- 
ing in which they hope ‘‘to afford people working at a 
trade an opportunity to increase their knowledge and 


_ improve their condition.”’ The city purchased the land 
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for, this building for $100,000. The income on hand 
on the gist of January last, derived from the original 
Franklin bequest and from Mr. Carnegie’s gift, was 
$21,187.81. 

The trustees of the new Franklin Institute who have 
erected the building dedicated it to its new purposes 
on the twenty-fifth day of September. The Institute 
was open for work last week, and the attendance at the 
several classes justifies the decision to use Dr. Franklin’s 
and Mr. Carnegie’s gifts in this way. 

I believe that no mal-appropriation of the fund, in 
more than a century, has ever been suspected nor 
charged by anybody. One is tempted to ask, therefore, 
why Franklin’s hope for it was not fully justified. He 
says, ‘‘If this plan is executed and succeeds as projected 
for one hundred years, the sum will then be £131,000, 
of which I would have the managers of the donation 
lay out at their discretion £100,000 in public works.” 
Among these public works he includes public buildings, 
and the new institute has been built in conformity with 
this permission. But why is it that at the end of one 
hundred and sixteen years the fund amounts to only 
$314,618, instead of amounting to $480,000 at the end 
of acentury, as Franklin had hoped ? 

Practically, the answer is that the country has been 
so much more prosperous than even Franklin foresaw, 
and that the opportunities for ‘‘young married artificers”’ 
to obtain money for a start in business have been so much 
greater than he expected, that the trustees of whatever 
name have received few or no applications for its bene- 
fit. As early as 1836 Mr. William Minot, then the treas- 
urer of the fund, reported that the whole number of loans, 
in forty-five years, had been only two hundred and fifty- 
five. They were usually loans for $200. In 1836 there 
were but forty-one such loans outstanding. In the 
various investments, in them, two hundred and fifty- 
five in all, there had been losses on only four, when 
both principals and sureties had become insolvent. 
Practically, the trustees had to place the funds in a 
Massachusetts Life Insurance Company, which paid 
about 54 per cent. in a year. 

In the same report Mr. Minot intimates that the 
improvidence of early marriages may be thought to have 
asserted itself. But I do not believe that this considera- 
tion had much effect. I have counted up the ages of the 
first twenty-five couples which I married in Boston, to 
find that the average age of the bridegrooms in the years 
1856-57 was thirty years. 

No! ‘The failure of applications sprang from the fact 
that the ‘‘young married artificers’’ could get their 
money more easily. After the banking facilities of the 
State developed themselves, any young man who had two 
responsible endorsers, such as the will required, could 
borrow money much more easily than by going to the 
trustees of the Franklin Fund. ‘The use of the fund from 
year to year became less and less, until at last its exist- 
ence for the purpose of helping young artificers was prac- 
tically not recognized atall. The statistics of its gradual 
development are of interest in showing what has been, on 
the whole, the average worth of money in a hundred and 
sixteen years. For of course the trustees had no right 
to invest in speculative enterprises. 

They were able to exhibit at the new building one of 
the hand presses at which Franklin himself had worked. 
Another of these presses was at Newport, R.I., a few years 
ago, and probably is there now. 

In the year 1841 Mr. Murray of New York obtained 
possession of the press on which Franklin worked in 
London in 1725. Mr. Murray presented this press to the 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. It is now in the 
Patent Office at Washington. Epwarp E. HALeg. 
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Tue SENSE OF THE INFINITE. A Study 
of the Transcendental Element in Literature, 
Life, and Religion. By Oscar Kuhns. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.—This very inter- 
esting volume reminds us of a book not long 
ago reviewed in these columns, Mr. Charles 
A Dinsmore’s Atonement in Literature and 
Lije. he subject of the latter is, of course, 
a more particular aspect of religion; but the 
method of both writers is much the same. 
And a very interesting and, to our thinking, 
a valuable method it is. For it is nothing 
else than to bring to the council board all 
the great masters of religious poetry and phi- 
losophy, and then to let them bear testimony 
upon one of the greatest themes that can 
possibly engage the human mind; namely, 
in Mr. Kuhns’s volume, what is the sense of 
the infinite, what is its reality, and how far 
does it, or can it, illuminate life? Here is 
the definition of what the author means by 
Transcendentalism, ‘‘That instinct or sense 
or feeling of the human soul by means of 
which it is drawn out of every-day conscious- 
ness, and brought into an elevated state*of 
mind by the contemplation or vision of those 
things which arouse within us a sense of 
timeless Being, of the Absolute, the Infinite, 
the One.’ Now this sense of the Infinite 
comes to us under many aspects and some- 
times in strange guises. It appeals to us 
as it appealed to Wordsworth in nature, in 
that Power ‘‘whose dwelling is the light of 
setting suns,’’—a line, by the way, which 
Tennyson called “the most beautiful line 
in all English literature, as representing the 
abiding in the transient.”” It was a real 
element in the romantic love of the Renais- 
sance. We have it, of course, in Plato and 
Plotinus, to whom special chapters, with 
several beautiful quotations, are devoted, 
whose influence upon all later mysticism can 
hardly be overestimated. We have it in 
the Cambridge Platonists, Henry More and 
Henry Vaughan. It is a strong element in 
our own Emerson, on whom this acute judg- 
ment is passed, ‘‘His greatest power was 
not that he was a scholar or philosopher’’— 
it is certainly a work of supererogation to 
try to elicit from Emerson a system of philos- 
ophy—‘or a trained and connected writer,’ 
This is in line with Mr, Arnold’s severe judg- 
ment that Emerson was not a great writer, 
as he had not sufficient wholeness of tissue, 
which was ‘‘a series of infinitely repellant 
particles,” “‘but that he possessed to an 
extraordinary degree the sense of the Infinite 
himself and the power to make others feel 
it’; that is, he was first of all a poet and 
a seer, One of the strongest features of this 
interesting book is its sketches of many lead- 
ers of mystical thought, not always easily 
obtainable. For here are brief descriptions, 
often with illuminating quotations, of such 
men as Jacob Boehme, Tersteeger, Count 
Zinzendorf, some of the Anabaptists, the 
Quietists, etc. Mr. Kuhns thinks, as do we, 
that some of the new religious developments, 
like Christian Science dr the so-called New 
Thought, show the same old tendency toward 
the mystical and transcendental in their be- 
lief in the superior reality of spirit. Surely 
there are many voices in the world, and none 
of them for thinking listeners are without sig- 
nification; and there are many and varied 
paths by which we are led upward to where 
“God makes himself an awful rose of Dawn.” 
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ARKANSAW Cousins. By J. B. Ellis. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.—If this 
novel did nothing else than present its pict- 
ure of life in a clannish, unsophisticated 
corner of Arkansas, where individual peculi- 
arities and family tendencies have had a 
chance to express themselves in character, 
the book would be worth while. There 
are two or three love stories, and the incident 
of Will’s declaration of his love for Mary is 
especially good. It will bear quotation, even 
apart from its proper setting. A foolish 
story had been circulated about Will and 
Mary which vexed the latter, and the mat- 
ter had reached the point of discussion at 
the family breakfast table. Will had been 
slow about telling of his part in a quarrel 
that had grown out of the gossip. ““‘You 
explained, didn’t you?’ exclaimed Mary. 
‘I didn’t explain nothing. I just knocked 
"im across the pavement, and went on into 
the store.’ Mary looked anxiously from 
face to face. ‘But there has never been 
anything like that between us,’ she said 
eagerly. ‘Such a thing as love between 
Will and me was never mentioned. Was 
it, Will?’ ‘Course it wasn’t,’ said Will, 
gruffly.. ‘I feel like I can’t bear for such a 
story to go round,’ Mary went on miserably. 
“You always looked on me as your poor 
little cousin, who was always doing the wrong 
thing, didn’t you, Will?’ Will mopped his 
brow, and was silent. Mary stared at him 
with accusing wrath. There were a few 
moments of painful tension, then Will said, 
doggedly, ‘No, I didn’t.’ ‘O, Will!’ cried 
Mary, accusingly. ‘I’ve loved you all my 
life,’ cried Will in a raised voice, ‘and I’m 
not going to say I haven’t.’ ‘O Will,’ said 
Mary, this time with a sob. ‘I don’t care!’ 
Will exclaimed. ‘The “‘truth’s what you 
must have, and that’s it. I’ve always loved 
you, and I always will. But I never let 
you know it because I thought you wouldn’t 
like it. And I must say that you seem to 
like it even less than I expected.’ Mary 
rose, and started from the room, her hands 
over her face, Will struck viciously at his 
meat. ‘William,’ said Timothy, reprovingly, 
‘now see what you’ve done! If you had ever 
let me suspect the truth’— ‘I didn’t know 
it was customary,’ said Will, stiffly, ‘for 
fellows to tell their grandfathers when they 
fall in love. Where’s my hat? I have to 
go uptown.’ He rose, still very red.” 


LETTERS FROM COLONIAL CHILDREN. By 
Eva March Tappan. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—This is American his- 
tory in a new dress, history interpreted for 
children in terms of contemporaneous in- 
terest, but held as strictly as possible to ac- 
curacy. Thus Will Newton, an English 
boy in Virginia, writes to his boy friend in 
England of his voyage, the famine, the res- 
cue of John Smith, and the coming of Capt. 
Newport. Henry Lamotte tells his small 
brother in France about the Indians of 
Quebec, the stories of Port Royal, and the 
doings of Champlain. John  Billington’s 
grandmother becomes the recipient of his 
confidences,—one of the best of the letters, 
because it gives “‘that Billington boy’s” 
point of view, something formal history 
has failed to take into account, Adeline 
Harrington, on her way to Maryland, writes 
a bright, girlish letter to her dearest friend; 
and Harry Maxon of Salem, who played with 
Mr, Higginson’s children on the ship coming 
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across, writes to his aunt about Gov, Endi- 


cott’s daring and the growing prosperity of 
the colony. Epochs in the history of Provi- 
dence, New York, Newbury, and Pennsyl- 
vania are likewise illustrated; and letters 
from London indicate something of condi- 
tions that led to emigration to the unknown 
country. Miss Tappan has carried out her 
bright idea with ingenuity and spirit. She 
has avoided burdening the narrative with 
seventeenth-century English, saying truly 
that it would be easy to sprinkle the pages 
with queer old phrases, but that to reproduce 
with any verisimilitude the familiar parlance 
of children three centuries ago would have 
been impossible. So Will and Henri and 
Polly Bergen all talk free, natural English, 
making their letters much more interesting. 
Of one thing we may be sure, the children 
three hundred years ago talked with each 
other with as little affectation as the children 
of to-day, and it is better to give the spirit 
than the phrases. 


A ComMENTARY. By John Galsworthy. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.— 
One should not try to read Mr, Galsworthy’s 
Commentary and criticism on life unless one 
is in a very cheerful humor indeed. For 
this volume is nothing less than.a series of 
studies, acute, but generally painful, of 
existence (it is hardly more than that) 
among the submerged tenth, or is it a quarter 
or a half? While reading these remarka- 
ble sketches, one feels that it is all life, en- 
veloped in a dull gray mist. “This is not 
meant as fault-finding. On the contrary, 
these striking stories of life’s little and big 
ironies are admirable. They are sharply 
etched as if with human blood. Very often 
they grip. you at the heart and even at the 
throat, as only real things do. Here is a 
careful study of poverty; of the effect of dis- 
couragement and defeat ona man, so that he 
becomes a veritable “lost dog’’; of old age 
—one of the most impressive sketches— 


when it comes to poor folks who have been. 


driven to the wall by hard luck. Then there 
are other moods and phases almost as well 
rendered, ‘There is a pitiful little story of 
the mother seeing off on the cars her un- 
worthy son, who does not take the trouble 
to wave a good-bye to the longing little 
woman. ‘There are studies of the effect of 
money on a man,—the love of it or the fear 
of losing it; of the man who lives by what 
he calls facts, and who so does not really 
live at all. There is a terrible picture of 
a prison-house,—the ‘‘house of silence.’’ 
In short, here is the photographer’s camera 
turned on to life in some of its most painful 
or most trying aspects. The reader hardly 
questions the accuracy of the pictures, any 
more than he can deny the report of the sun, 
which, of course, means that Mr. Galsworthy 
is an artist, and knows what is the best point 
from which to take his realistic pictures. 


THE AGE OF MENTAL Viriuity. By W. A, 
Newman Dorland. New York: The Century 
Company. $1 net.—Dr. Dorland has tab- 
ulated the records of four hundred men 
famous in all lines of intellectual achieve- 
ment, seeking to discover the age of the 
acme of mental activity. He concludes that 
this lies between the years of forty and sixty, 
and that, given health and optimism, the 
man of fifty can command success as readily 


as the man of thirty, The process of rea- - 
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soning and comparison by which he reaches 
this conclusion touches various important 
points, Degenerate precocity is not un- 


common, but geniuses in whom the imagina- 


tive and impulsive elements are strongest 
have often distinguished themselves very 
early in life. On the other hand, there is a 
long list of octogenarians who have proved 
that no limit to a man’s usefulness is lightly 
to be set, and that while, as Dr. Cuyler has 
indicated, youth and early manhood are 
the most favorable time for certain achieve- 
ments, yet for others the compacted mental 
fibre, long experience, and matured judg- 
ment of old age prove most serviceable en- 
dowment. Not unfrequently, Dr. Dorland 
says, those mentalities that ripen most 
slowly endure the longest. What the world 
might have missed were the work of men 
over seventy to be blotted out form an 
impressive chapter. Another chapter hints 
at the close intimacy that is said to exist 
between genius and the neurotic tempera- 
ment, 


Famous InpIAN CHIEFS THAT I HAVE 
Known. By Major-General O. O. Howard. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.50.— 
There have been many books written about 
the early Indian heroes who repaid the 
courtesies of our forefathers by making 
life difficult for them; but the Indian chiefs 
of this book are, with the single exception 
of Osceola, those of whom Gen, Howard 
could write out of personal experience. The 
Seminole War of 1836 was fought when 
Gen, Howard was a lad and when he heard 
vivid accounts of the bravery of that fierce 
Indian warrior, so that the book fitly opens 
with a chapter in his memory. ‘Twenty-two 
others are the subjects of as many chapters, 
their tales told with frank sympathy. Chief 
Joseph he calls the greatest Indian warrior 
he ever fought with, and the story of his life 
closes with a significant extract from a speech 
he made once at the Carlisle Indian School. 
“For a long time,” he said, ‘“‘I did want to 
kill Gen. Howard, but now I am glad to 
meet him, and we are friends.’”’ The stories 
of Sarah Winnemucca and of Mattie, the 
daughter of Chief Shenkah, give variety to 


- the accounts. 


THREE OF A Kinp, By Richard Burton. 
Boston: .Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—How 
three good friends—a romantic, lovable 
German musician, a small newsboy, also 
capable of falling into ‘the music daze,’ and 
a very jewel of a cocker spaniel—loved and 
laughed and suffered and rejoiced together,— 
that is the story one finds in these attractive 
and heart-cheering pages. That happiness 
is not a matter of dollars and cents, that 
honest hard work sweetened by love and 
laughter is about the best gift given to man 
in this blundering old world, that after all 
nothing lasts like an ideal, are the thoughts 
that remain with one after reading this really 
charming little tale. 


Rover, THE Farm Doc. 
Wesselhoeft. 


By Lily F. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 


$1.25—Mrs. Wesselhoeft is delightfully in- | 


exhaustible in her stories about animals, 
Her dogs and cats are by no means to be 
classed among dumb creatures, and she in- 
spires respect for their individualities and 
even eccentricities. Rover and Sunny Jim 
are as natural in their way as are the lead- 
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ing human characters, and the stories of the 
Bark and Whine Club take one well into 
dogdom, ‘The main plan of the story, how- 
ever, goes deeper, and shows interesting 
developments in the home life of Lucretia 
Gray. This is a thoroughly good, whole- 
some story. 


Literary Note. 


The illustrated travel books, soon to be 
issued by Little, Brown & Co., cover five 
countries. Maud Howe writes of Sun and 
Shadow in Spain; Henry C. Shelley returns 
to his home country in Untrodden English 
Ways; Lillian Whiting visits Paris, the Beau- 
tiful; George Wharton James deals with 
picturesque California in Through Ramona’s 
Country; and the interest in Mary E. Waller’s 
book on the Netherlands is proved by a new 
edition with additional illustrations. 


Miscellaneous. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. of New York have 
brought out from time to time essays by Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, chosen for their life-giving 
qualities and published singly in gift- book 
form, ‘They are practical in the best sense, 
speaking directly to the individual soul of 
universal truths, making earnestness, cour- 
age, obedience to the higher law, seem deeply 
desirable and attainable. These single essays 
have now been collected in a volume called 
Counsels by the Way. ‘‘Ships and Havens,” 
including five chapters in its thought, ‘The 
Poetry of the Psalms,’”’ “Joy and Power,” 
“The Battle of Life,” and ‘‘The Good Old 
Way”’ are the essays here put together, and 
they will be found a help and inspiration to 
many who desire to live in the spirit. 


Under the title, The Washington Yearbook, 
Wallace Rice has compiled ‘‘maxims and 
morals” by the Father of his Country, 
making a companion volume to the Lincoln 
Yearbook and the Franklin Yearbook. 
This means 365 brief sayings, besides those 
that introduce the months. ‘There is a cer- 
tain appropriateness in the date of some 
selections. That for July fourth is, “The 
foundation of a great empire is laid, and I 
please myself with the persuasion that Provi- 
dence will not leave it imperfect.’’ But, in 
general, the sayings are applicable to any 
day of the year. The book has marginal 
decorations and suggests the gift-time sea- 
son, Other books, of the same nature and 
issued by the same publishers,—A. C. Mc- 
Clurg of Chicago,—are: Catch Words of 
Patriotism and Catch Words of Friendship. 
Wallace Rice has chosen the selections for 
the former. They represent a wide range of 
authorship, but a unity of sentiment, be- 
ginning with Abraham Lincoln’s words, 
“T am for freedom everywhere,” and ending 
with the saying by Daniel Webster, ‘Thank 
God, I—I also—am an American.’’ The 


friendship book is appropriate for all times | 
is always in | 


and dates, 
fashion. 


since friendship 


Books Received. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The Toy Shop. By Margarita Spalding Gerry. 
net. 

A Spirit in Prison. By Robert Hitchens. 

Mr. Wind and Madam Rain. 
cents. 

The Testing of Diana Mallory. 
Ward. $1.50. 


50 cents | 


By Paul RF Musset. 60 | 
By Mrs. Humphry | 
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From Frank Lincoln Masseck, Potsdam, N.Y. 


The Queens of Avilion. By William Byron Forbush and 
Frank Lincoln Masseck. 25 cents. 


From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


Jerusalem from the Earliest Times to a.p. 70. By 
George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. In two volumes. 
$7.50 net. 


From Everywhere Publishing Co., New York. 
A Thousand Thoughts from Will Carleton. 
From Eaton & Mains, New York. 
Finland. By Mary Stevens Robinson. 
From Elliot Stock, London. 
Whatis Truth? By L. B. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York, 


The Seeming Unreality of the Spiritual Life. By Henry 
Churchill King. $1.50 net. 
Thursday Mornings at the City Temple. By the Rey. 


Campbell, M.A. $1.50 net. 

The /Eneid for Boys and Girls. 
Church, M.A. $1.50 

ae wie of Perfect Love. 


By Rev. Alfred J. 
By Georgiana Goddard King. 


Tr. 5 ‘Stow of the New England Whalers. By JohnR. 
Spears. $1.50. 
Music Received. 
From William A. Pond & Co., New York. 


A Southern Lullaby. Male Quartet. By Maribel Seymour. 

Now I Lay Me down to Sleep. Quartet for Female 
Voices. By Arthur D. Walbridge. 

Now I Lay Me down to Sleep. Quartet for Male Voices. 
By Arthur D. Walbridge. 

Now I Lay Me downto Sleep. Quartet for Mixed Voices. 
By Arthur D. Waloridge. 

Something for Thee. Hymn Anthem. By Arthur F. M. 


Custance. 
The King of Love, Solo. By Arthur F. M. Custance. 
The Sea Shall ne’er Us Part. Baritone Song. By Frank 
Moore Jeffery. 
March-Two Step. By Johns J: 


Nazareth Cadets. 


Cauchois. 
Nearer, my God, to Thee. Song. By Albert J. Holden. 
By my Window. Song. Bv Louis von Heinrich. 


Old Folks at Home. Medley. Arranged for mandolin 
with violin and piano accompaniment; for clarinet with 
violin and piano accompaniment ; and for violin and 
piano. ByS.C. Foster. 


Ready October 1 


[Memorable Sermons No 17] 


JOHN. tee 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


Reprinted from the Works of Channing in 
recognition of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of John Milton, which falls on Decem- 
cer gth, in the hope that it may be made general 
use of by our Ministers and Churches, Sunday 
School, Clubs, Alliances in due observation of the 
day. The pamphlet is bound in the colored 
covers characteristic of the “Memorable Ser- 
mons’’ series, and, with its 40 or more pages, is 
adequate in both scope and appearance. 


Order by its number only, not by title 
ISSUED AS MEMORABLE SERMONS No. 17 
BY THE 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


A BOOK OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN 
RELIGION 


A full record of the proceedings, addresses, and papers of 
| the recent International Congress of Religious Liberals im 
Boston, September 22-27, 1907. 


EpiTep By 


CHAS. W. WENDTE 


LARGE OCTAYO, 650 PAGES, WITH 55 PORTRAITS 


Price One Dollar; postage 23 cents addttional 


Address: 
| CHAS. W. WENDTE, Secretary Internationa! Council 
| 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Dome, 
Keep Pegging Away. 


BY REY. JOHN L. ROBINSON, 


In all walks of life there are problems to solve, 
Which try men’s spirit and darken the day; 

‘But, spite of all worries, there’s much for the man 
Who will shoulder his load, and keep pegging away. 


There are stumps to remove, and land to be ploughed, 
And seed to be sown for the harvest of hay; 

But the well-mown fields in the meadows will yield 
Their abundance to him who keeps pegging away. 


There are plague-spots to banish and squalor and crime, 
And evils of greed which the human heart sway; 

But, cheer up, my comrades, the victory is his 
Who faces the east, and keeps pegging away. 


We know not conditions beyond the dark grave, 
How much we are dwarfed by our sins of to-day; 
But, fearless, we’ll trust in the justice of God, 
And ask for the right to keep pegging away. 
Ricumonp, VA. 


The School Days of Estelle. 


BY FRANCES HARMER, 


II. 


May and June had passed away. The 
glories of the commencement days were half 
forgotten. Even the holidays were growing 
slightly misted in the memories of Miss Win- 
throp’s pupils. 

“A new classification,” remarked Marcelle 
Mistrot to her friend Estelle Norton, ‘And 
now, dear, you are ‘an old girl.’” 

“With some new ones to be nice to,’’ re- 
marked Estelle. ‘“I am glad to be in the 
Upper Form.” 

“We are only ‘B’s,’ though,” sighed Mar- 
celle. ‘‘There are a small and select band 
of ‘A’s’ to keep us from feeling too much 
at the top.” 

“Tuella Wynn, Irene Mitchell, Edna 
Brough, May St. John, and Daisy Walters,” 
counted Marcelle. ‘‘Then there are our- 
selves, the Upper ‘B’s,’—you, me, Claudine 
Carswell, Elinor Elton, Isobel Van Derrick, 
Maud and Violet Cary, and Mildred Hazlett — 
eight in all,” 

“Such a large Lower Class—twenty-nine.”’ 
put in Violet Cary, who had joined them. 
“You two look as if you were discussing les- 
sons, and I came to stop it. Do come and 
see the new basket-ball arrangements, They 
are magnificent,” 

“Oh, have you heard?” cried. Maud, run- 
ning to them, ‘‘One of the new little ones 
has been sent home already! Miss Winthrop 
thought her too delicate. So another new 
one has come in her place. One more for us. 
I am so glad. I do not like such a small 
Upper School. Her name is Lettice Leigh. 
She is fifteen, and has the sweetest voice I 
ever heard.” 

“Then Miss Forester, the new elocution 
teacher, will like her,’’ said Estelle. ‘She 
called us ‘nutmeg graters,’ or something 
equally complimentary, this morning,” 

“And she told you to say ‘expression,’ 
and not ‘elocution,’” corrected Marcelle. 
“The girls are raving about her, I don’t 
think she can hold a candle to Miss Russell.”’ 

“Oh, teachers are all pretty much alike,” 
said Maud, hastily, ‘“‘When shall we see 
Lettice Leigh?” 

“There she comes now, with Luella,” 
Estelle rose from her seat under the lime-tree, 
“Let us meet her half-way, as I was met.” 


” 
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The new-comer, advancing under Luella’s 
wing, was rather tall for her age. Her face 
was pale and expressive rather than pretty, 
and her large dark eyes were dreamy till she 
smiled, 

“She looks delightful,’ murmured Elinor 
Elton, a handsome girl of fourteen, rather 
too richly dressed. ‘‘She will give distinc- 
tion to the ‘B’s,’ Let us welcome her.” 

“Marcelle, I have brought you Lettice 
Leigh,” was Luella’s greeting. ‘‘You may 
do all the introducing. Lettice, I believe 
all your class have assembled to welcome 
you. They are glad to add to their num- 
bers. 

“JT am very glad to join their numbers,” 
replied the new-comer. 

The girls almost started as she spoke. 

‘‘Oh, what a voice!” said Estelle, in a low 
tone to Maud. ‘‘I never heard one like it.” 

It was, indeed, a beautiful voice. Low, 
full, soft, musical, its lightest sound “‘car- 
ried” without effort. Her words, too, were 
beautifully pronounced. ‘There was nothing 
studied nor stilted in their utterance; there 
was no trace of consciousness nor of affecta- 
tion, yet one heard every syllable; each word 
fell like a perfect pearl from her lips. 

“She must know Miss Forester’s little 
dictum by heart,” suggested Daisy Walters, 
passing by. Daisy was the most popular 
after Luella of the ‘‘A’s.”” She was tall and 
very fair, with a sweet, gentle face. 

Estelle turned to her eagerly. 

‘‘What dictum?” she asked. 

‘“Haven’t you heard her quote it? 
it is:— 


Here 


“Once more; speak clearly, if you speak 

at all; 

Carve every word before you let it fall.’” 

“Won’t she be pleased with Lettice?” 
remarked Maud, who usually woke up to a 
conclusion that every one else had found 
before her, ‘“‘You can hear all her ‘d’s’ in 
‘and,’ and yet she doesn’t seem to be taking 
any trouble about it.’ 

The school bell now put an end to talking. 
But at the noon recess Marcelle’s fair little 
face was clouded. She refused to play ten- 
nis, and stood by the Senior’s window until 
Luella joined her. 

“What is it, dear?” asked the ‘‘A,” ten- 
derly. 

“Twuella, I’m jealous for Estelle. She is 
such a dear, and so clever and so nice, And 
we all agreed that she was. And now, look! 
Every ‘B’ has lost head and heart to Lettice 
Leigh.” 

A few months ago Marcelle would have 
said, ““Gone crazy over Lettice Leigh!” 
But Miss Russell and the new teacher, Miss 
Forester, were fighting strenuously against 
a limited vocabulary and wearisome colloqui- 
alisms. 

“My dear Marcelle,’ answered the sage 
Luella. ‘“‘She can win'no more hearts than 
she deserves to win; and, if she is as inter- 
esting as she sounds, no one will count her 
as more of an acquisition than will Estelle 
herself.” 

‘Oh, don’t tell me that Estelle is to fall 
down at her feet, too!’”’ cried Marcelle. 
“Oh, dear! I wish she had not come.” 

“‘T think we shall all one day be very glad 
she came—you among the number,” 
soothed Luella. ‘“‘Come, Marcelle, don’t 
harbor one unkind thought about her. Her 
father is dead. Her mother has had many 
sorrows to contend with, and is now working 
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very hard that Lettice may enjoy the ad- 
vantages of Miss Winthrop’s school. We 
must all be nice to her.” 

“*T will not,’ mutinous Marcelle declared, 
Luella turned away. 

“Yes, you will,’ she asseverated. ‘Tell 
me all your troubles, dear, but not your bad 
resolves,”’ 

Marcelle sought her own room to bathe her 
tear-stained eyes. 

Perhaps no failing goes more to make 
school life-unhappy than the far too common 
fault-of jealousy. In Marcelle’s case she 
was jealous for another, not herself. But 
one can be almost selfish for a friend! 

Lettice Leigh’s popularity grew. By the 
1st of October the ‘‘B’s” were very proud 
of her. Even Marcelle, who had not yet 
come to like her, admitted that she was, 
indeed, an honor to the class. But of that 
in another chapter. 

“Say your poetry to me, Estelle,” cried 
Estelle’s staunch friend one day. ‘‘J like 
your voice better than Lettice’s.”’ 

Estelle laughed aloud. 


“T have heard of a love that was blind,’’. 


she said. ‘‘But yours, my dear, is deaf. 
Here is my poetry, though, ‘The Messenger 
of the gods upon Calypso’s Isle,’ from 
Homer’s ‘Odyssey.’”’ 

“Translated from the Greek by J. W. 
McKail, and learned by us from Nathan 
Haskell Dole’s Greek Anthology,’’ supple- 
mented Marcelle, taking the big book from 
her friend’s hand. ‘‘We must be thorough, 
Miss Russell says that a well-educated person 
always notes publisher as well as author of 
everything she reads.” 

Estelle recited melodiously enough :— 


“And now that island, far amid the foam 
Reaching, from out the violet sea he clomb 
Over the mainland, to the cavern great 
Wherein the fair-trest nymph Cad made 

her home. 

Within he found her, in the cavern-cell, 

Where from a brazier from her burning 

well, 

A fire of cloven cedar wood and pine 

Far through the island sent a goodly smell. 

And in it she, with voice melodious, sang, 

While through the warp her golden shuttle 

rang 

As to and fro before the loom she went. 

But round the cave a verdurous forest 

sprang 

Of poplars and sweet-scented cypresses, 

And alders; and long-pinioned birds in 

these 

Nested,—owls, falcons, chattering cormo- 

rants, 

And all that ply their business in the seas, 

But round the hollow cavern trailing went 

A garden vine, with heavy clusters bent; 

And, rising all a-row, four springs abroad 

This way and that their shining waters sent. 

And, on both sides fair flowering meads 

were set, 

Soft-clad with parsley and with violet. 

Even an immortal, if he came, that sight, 

Marvelling, might view, and joy thereof 

might get.” 

“Tt’s a great deal stronger than Stephen 
Phillips, as Miss Russell says,” remarked 
Estelle. ‘‘I love that funny line, ‘And all 
that ply their business in the seas.’”’ 

“T shall ask daddy to give me that ‘An- 
thology’ for my birthday,” said Marcelle. 
“Oh, I do hope that Miss Russell will keep 
us at the Greeks a little while yet. They 
are so delightful.” 

‘‘We must remember to look up the ‘Par- 
thenon’ before this afternoon,” cried Es- 


i in an 
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telle, insome dismay. ‘‘That is our ‘General 
Knowledge.’”’ 

“Hear me say it,’ was Marcelle’s eager 
ery. ‘And I will give you my notes.” 

And she recited :-— 

“The Parthenon is the finest specimen 
known of Doric architecture. It belongs 
to the time when Greek religious thought 
was at its strongest. Built entirely of white 
marble, its lines are arranged to produce ef- 
fect. Originally dedicated to Pallas Athene, 
though some say to Diana, it has been by 
turns a Moslem mosque, a Christian temple, 
and even a magazine for arms. An explosion 
destroyed it, and its ruins alone now stand 
upon the Acropolis at Athens. Fragments 
of its exquisite sculptures are in the British 
Museum. A fine model, with color, such 
as is supposed to have been originally used, 
may be seen in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York.” 

“That isn’t very full,” objected Estelle. 

“Miss Russell does not wish us to learn 
much more than we can easily remember,” 
urged Marcelle. ‘‘Look, Estelle! Look! 
There are Miss Russell and Miss Forester 
together and all the ‘A’s’! I wonder what 


Pastupe” 


“T wonder?” said Estelle. ‘‘But we shall 
know in time enough if it concerns the 
‘ B’s”’ ” 

Smiling at her philosophy, Marcelle ac- 
companied her into the school-room, 


Rover. 

Rover is a big, black Newfoundland dog, 
and he told us the other day which of four 
boys stoned him, 

“Dogs can’t talk,” I think I hear you say. 
Can’t they? The next time you see a dog, 
watch his tail and his ears and his eyes, 
and I am sure you will know just what the 
fellow thinks. Words could not be plainer. 

Why, our little dog Pink runs out on the 
porch every night at train-time to watch for 
her master, who comes on the cars, The 
moment he is in sight, and long before I 
can see him, Pink tells me he is coming. 

. How does she do it? She wags her bushy 
white tail with all her might and main. But 
Pink isn’t Rover, and we must go back to 
him, 

Rover lives in New Jersey. He is a very 
kind dog, and never runs at people passing 
by on the road. But the boys often stone 
him, which I think very unkind and wicked, 
and he does not forget those who treat him 
badly, as we shall see. 

His master’s house stands near the public 
road; and in the front yard there is a well of 
pure, cool water. The kind master keeps a 
cup at the well, so that the thirsty travellers 
on the road may help themselves to a drink. 
Rover generally lies under the front porch, 
but he never offers to touch the tramps who 
come to the well. t- 

I sat on the porch the other day when four 
boys came into the yard to get some water. 
They were all strangers; and Rover walked 
out from under the porch, and sat down by 
the well. I was afraid he was going to be 
rude, and bark; but he seemed to be very 
much. pleased with the visitors. 

One boy drank, then the second, and the 
third. Rover wagged his tail, and looked 


so kindly at them that I thought: “What a 


polite dog you are! You treat guests as 
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handsomely as your master does. I wonder 
if you have taken lessons.” 

Just then the fourth boy put out his hand 
to take the cup, when Rover gave a savage 
bark which frightened the boy so that he 
screamed, and took to his heels. Rover fol- 
lowed -him some way down the road, dis- 
missed him with a parting bark, and then 
came slowly home, wagging his tail, as much 
as to say: ‘‘That’s pretty well done. I think 
that boy won’t bother me any more,” 

I haven’t seen the boy since; but he was 
badly frightened, and I think he’ll be very 
careful how he stones any other dogs.—The 
Nursery. 


The “Dream Story.” 


The hour before supper was called the 
story time by the little Simpson children, 
and it was such a happy time; for they 
were tired then of play, and it was delight- 
ful to get close to mother or Aunt Frances, 
and hear the stories read or told. Mother 
usually read the stories out of their books, 
and the children took turns in selecting 
those they wanted read. But Aunt Frances 
always told them stories that she knew or 
made up, or about something that had 
happened during the day. 

One day she said it would be nice to form 
a little story club, and all take turns telling 
the stories. So the children were always 
on the watch for a little story to tell at the 
club. Mother said it would be nice to write 
down some of the stories, and then she would 
read them. ‘The children thought it would 
be great fun to hear one of their own stories, 
just like a real story from a book. 

The first one that was written down was 
told by Bessie. She went in town one after- 
noon with Aunt Frances, to visit her Aunt 
Sarah; and after dinner Aunt Sarah said:— 

“Bessie, don’t you want to take Bobs,out 
for a run? ‘The poor dog does not get any 
exercise, now that John is away.,”’ 

“Bobs” was a little white woolly dog, and 
Bessie always liked to take him out. So she 
put on her hat and got Bobs’s chain, and 
they started off up the avenue. All of a 
sudden Bobs pulled on his chain, and would 
not go any farther. Bobs was such a funny 
little dog! He would trot along as fast as 
ever, and then, without warning, he would 
stop and pull on his chain, and you would 
simply have to pick him up and take him 
along for a little, when he would run all 
right again. 

This time Bobs had refused to budge, as 
usual; and Bessie always said, that if it had 
not been for his stubbornness, there would 
not have been any story to tell. She had 
stooped down to pick Bobs up, when she saw 
a five-cent piece lying on the sidewalk, and 
she said aloud, ‘Why, there’s five cents!’’ 
and, picking it up, she looked all round, and 
was just going to take another step, when 
she saw a ten-cent piece. She could not 
help shouting, ‘‘Ten cents!’’ and she picked 
that up. And then what do you suppose 
she saw lying all about? Pennies, nickels, 
and dimes! When she saw all the money, 
she thought she must be dreaming. She 
could not pick up the money, for it did not 
belong to her, nor did the five-cent piece or 
the ten-cent piece that were in her pocket, 
and she did so wish some one would come 
along and tell her what to do. 

Just then she heard somebody running 
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up the street, and, looking up, saw two men, 
all out of breath, talking and making their 
hands go at a great rate. They rushed up to 
the spot where she was standing, and did 
not seem to see her in their eagerness to pick 
up the money. ‘Then Bessie saw how it all 
had happened, for during dinner she had 
heard a street piano playing outside, and 
these were the men who had been playing it. 
When people gave them money, they put it 
in a little tin box, and it must have dropped 
off. That was what Aunt Frances thought. 
The men did not stop to tell Bessie about it 
—perhaps because they did not speak Eng- 
lish, But, when she took out the five-cent 
piece and the ten-cent piece, and gave them 
to the men, they both took off their hats 
and bowed and bowed, and said, ‘‘I’anks! 
T’anks!”’ 

Bessie ran breathless into the house, and 
told her aunts, and they said it was quite an 
adventure. 

“Won’t it be a good story for the club!”’ 
said Bessie. 

“T think it will,” said Aunt Frances, 

And, when mother wrote it down, she 
called it ““The Dream Story,’’ by Bessie 
Simpson,—Catherine S, Foster, in Youth's 
Companion, 


Dog and Kitten. 


The servant of a family took a kitten to a 
pond with the intention of drowning it, His 
master’s dog went with him, and, when the 
kitten was thrown into the water, the dog 
sprang in and brought it back to land, 

A second time the man threw it in, and 
again the dog rescued it; and, when for the 
third time the servant tried to drown it, the 
dog, as resolute to save the little helpless life 
as the man was to destroy it, swam with it to 
the other side of -the pool, ran all the way 
home with it, and deposited it before the 
kitchen fire. 

From that time the dog kept constant 
watch over the kitten. The two were in- 
separable, even sharing the same bed.— 
London Spectator, 


“Tt’s awful queer to me,’’ said Jimmie 
as he thought it over, ‘I can’t see why 
chickens that haven’t any hair have combs, 
while dogs and horses that have hair don’t 
have any combs,”’—Harper’s Young People. 


= “Here,” said Benny’s papa, showing the 
little fellow a coin, “is a penny three hundred 
years old. It was given to me when I was 
a little boy.” ‘‘Gee!” ejaculated Benny. 
“Just think of any one being able to keep a 
penny as long as that without spending it!’’ 


HAND 
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It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 
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starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 
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BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


Prophet of God, well done, well done! 

Earth speaks beforehand Heaven’s high praise ; 
While, round thy head, the western sun 

Gilds the soft twilight with its rays. 


Child of New England, but the heir 

Of all the ages; Love and Truth 

With Righteousness have been thy care, 
And kept in bloom thy spirit’s youth. 


With voice and pen these changing years 
Hast thou fair Freedom’s champion been; 
Her knight without reproach or fears, 
Her pride in many a signal scene. 


But why recount in anna!s tame 

The story of thy words and deeds? 

Thy life these troops of friends acclaim,— 
A life which still high purpose feeds. 


With wit and wisdom twined with love 

Lead thou thy followers on the way, 

Where light and gladness from above 

Change earth’s gray morn to heaven’s bright day. 


Memories of Summer. 


BY JAMES ELMER RUSSELL. 


It was a cloudless day in late July, with 
the “‘buzz-saw”’ hum of the locusts every- 
where. I had invited one of my boy friends 
to go for a walk, and by ten o’clock we were 
started, 

We did not hurry, we were not going any- 
where in particular: we just idled along, 
keeping our eyes and ears open to the throng- 
ing life of the out-of-doors. Now and then 
we sat down to write up our observations. 

Almost opposite my home is a pasture. 
On one side the pasture is a wooded hillside, 
along the brink of which are perched the 
houses of a picturesque village street. On 
the other side of the pasture rushes a willow 
fringed creek, with an Indian name, from 
which the small boys hook suckers, and 
down which trout fishermen wade and cast 
their flies. Creek and hillside finally bend 
around to meet each other, making a pocket 
of the pasture, which from the bars is quite 
as charming a stretch of field as the Concord 
meadows which Emerson loved so well. 

Our way led us along the hillside, then 
down into the lowland of the pasture, and 
on to the bottom of the pocket.. Beyond 
a fence the creek and hill run side and side, 
the hill being thickly wooded, but with a 
footpath by which we crept above and 
close beside the hurrying stream. 

What we saw and heard on this mid- 
summer walk through pasture and wood, 
along hillside and brookside, is not at all 
remarkable, for this was the boy’s first 
“seeing nature’ trip, and I am only a very 
amateurish naturalist, so that almost any 
reader of this article may harvest where we 
only gleaned. But our observations, such 
as they were, I set down as a record of two 
hours of enjoyment, 

Of butterflies only five came into our field 
of vision, which was of course not the fault 
of the butterflies; for many other varieties 
must have been out enjoying the sunshine 
and the flowers. Of the five we saw I could 
name but three; and, although a rose by any 
other naine may smell as sweet, I must con- 
fess that the two butterflies which must for- 
ever flit down the spaces of memory without 
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a correct name are so much subtracted from 
the satisfaction of the walk, although they 
are also a stimulus to go again in order to 
identify them if possible. 

We had hardly started when the little 
white cabbage butterfly flitted past us. I 
dare say she was on her way to the cabbage 
patch of some Mrs. Wiggs to lay some hun- 
dreds of eggs which, when hatched out into 
green worms, will be a severe test upon the 
cheerfulness of the good women. A little 
later we caught sight of the reddish brown 


wings of the monarch; or was I perchance 


mistaken, and may he have been a viceroy. 
As he persistently haunted the milkweeds, 
however, I ventured to call him a monarch, 
or milkweed, butterfly. Shortly before our 
return trip the red admiral hove into sight, 
—hove is, I suppose, the correct word for an 
admiral. A short chase and a waving hat 
brought him into captivity until we could 
mentally photograph his colors; and, though 
he was nameless till we got back to the but- 
terfly book, it was not then difficult to be 
sure of his identity. 

Midsummer is of course an off-time for 
birds, and most of the birds which had made 
a May time stroll over the same ground a 
joy were in Canada or were silent and in- 
visible. The dozen we saw, however, gave 
the boy a fair taste of the pleasure of hunting 
birds with an opera glass rather than with a 
gun, 

Soon after we entered the pasture we 
heard a catbird squalling. I am not sure 
whether he was showing his displeasure at 
our intrusion, or whether he was merely re- 
hearsing the least pleasant song in his reper- 
toire, The goldfinch bounded ahead of us, 
too far away for his yellow body, set off with 
black cap and wings, to be clearly distin- 
guished, but carelessly flinging back as he 
flew his familiar ‘‘ per-chic’-o-ree, per-chic’-o- 
ree.” Far overhead a swift was wheeling. 
I suppose that the dry air had permitted the 
insects upon which he feeds to fly high, for 
when the air is damp before a rain I always 
notice the swifts skimming about close to 
the ground. 

Securely hidden away in the foliage of a 
tall tree, the red-eyed vireo, tireless summer 
singer that he is, kept piping his monotonous 
chant. If our eyes had been sharper or our 
patience more enduring, we might have seen 
a Maryland yellow-throat, for more than once 
I heard the “‘witchity, witchity, witchity”’ of 
his song. Therobin we saw of course, though 
even he was almost as rare as in the first 
days of spring. We disturbed one phcebe 
from her nest, and she was very angry or 
seared or both. Every quill in her crest 
stood straight up to reinforce the protest 
against our presence, conveyed by her wag- 
ging tail and sharp screams. ‘Three sparrows 
attracted otir notice,—an English sparrow, 
loafing on the branch of a tree; a chipping 
sparrow, shaking out his feathers to dry 
after a bath; while the song sparrow sang 
the same song as when he came back in 
March, but somehow it did not sound so 
sweet, perhaps because familiarity breeds 
contempt. 

Our rarest bird finds, however, were a 
rose-breasted grosbeak and two redstarts. 
The grosbeak flew swiftly past us, and I 
thought I recognized him, but was not sure, 
till the boy who was with me found him 
dressing his feathers in an apple-tree on the 
bank above us. A glance with the glass was 
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enough to make clear the large crimson spot 
on his white breast, his black back, and the 
white wing spot. He was silent, however, 
not a note of the lyric which had delighted 
me earlier in the season was to be heard. 
The redstarts behaved in true warbler 
fashion, flitting about nervously from place 
to place after their late breakfast. The brill- 
iant red epaulets on the shoulders of the 
father bird were conspicuous, and he flirted 
out his tail so that we could get a good look 
at the red patches on either side. On the 
mother bird the black plumage of the male 
was mellowed into olive, while the red patches 
were softened into yellow. 

Everywhere as we. walked were the wild 
flowers, more numerous than the flowers of 
May, but also less shy and fuller of assurance, 
A few late celandines, buttercups, and daisies 
kept company with an early golden-rod, as 
if to unite spring and fall. Five clovers were 
in bloom,—the common red clover, the alsike, 
the white clover, the yellow sweet clover, 
and the white sweet clover. Then there 
were the medicinal plants much prized be- 
fore the days of germs and anti-toxins,—the 
catnip; the coarse sunflower-looking blossoms 


of the elecampane, a decoction of which the 


farmers use for their sick horses; the boneset 
and the joepye-weed, both of which I re- 
cently found a gentleman of the old school 
gathering for stomach bitters; the modest 
blue curls or self-heal, which laborers have 
often applied to their wounds; the mother- 
wort so dear to our grandmothers as a never- 
failing cure for colds; the yellow agrimony, 
which the old country doctor carried among 
his simples, and whose dry leaves might be 
poured into the tea canister when the price 
of tea was high; and the butterfly-weed, 
whose roots have furnished a popular remedy 
for pleurisy. 

The most striking flower we saw was the 
scarlet-plumed Oswego tea, while next in 
order of brilliant appearance came the purple 
flowering raspberry, the bluebells, and the 
bouncing bet. Of all the flowers which 
greeted us the daintiest was the little blue 
forget-me-not. The herb robert, the yellow 
wood sorrel, and the tick trefoil were also 
modest and dainty in appearance, though 
the latter fruits in one of the stick-tights. 
Two varieties of thistle, the white avens, 
daisy fleabane, cat-tail, wild carrot, 
thimble weed, the orange and the yellow 
touch-me-not, the burdock, the sour-dock, 
the clematis, the nightshade, the water 
hemlock, and the wild morning glory 
completed our list. 

CHITTENANGO, N.Y. 


The Industrious Rich. 


It would not interest Mr. Sinclair or the 
yellow press to tell of the admirable things 
that the so-called “‘idle rich”? do. The pub- 
lic, they argue, does not care to read of the 
good Samaritan. It is only the doings of 
the bad Samaritan that cause readers to 
“sit up’? and exclaim. I dare say that 
there is some truth in this. If I point out 
a man walking up the street and tell you 
that he is a model husband and father, ten 
to one you are bored and pay no attention, 
If, on the other hand, I point out a man 
and tell you that, respectable though he 
looks, he is leading a double life, you are at 
once interested. Here is something excit- 
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ing, while in the life of the model man there 
is nothing to interest you. Is not this true? 

As to the ‘‘idle rich’? they are few and 
far between. I know a good many rich 
women, and they are the busiest women of 
my acquaintance. They have their social 
duties, not the kind that Mr. Sinclair de- 
scribes, and these are enough to keep them 
busy; but they are working, and working 
intelligently, too, along many vital lines. 
Their interests are not those of ‘‘the Culture 
Club of Keokuk, Ia.”’ They do cultivate 
their minds, but they cultivate their hearts 
as well. They are looking out for the well- 
being of working-women all over the land. 
They visit shops and they visit factories, 
and they work as hard for others as most 
people work for themselves. Why don’t 
the yellow journals give us the story of a 
day in the life of one of these women? I 
can tell you why: because it would be show- 
ing them as they are, and would tend to 
reconcile the ‘‘masses’” to the ‘‘classes,” 
whereas the yellows want to set the former 
against the latter. If the rich and the poor 
were brought together, if the latter were not 
fed on the silly doings of the silly set, they 
would not fling red banners to the breeze 
and throw bombs at innocent priests.—Put- 
nam’s and the Reader. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, 

The recent Eucharistic Congress in London 
is still the theme of many writers in Eng- 
lish and foreign journals, That the re- 
maining Roman Catholic disabilities in Eng- 
land should be removed, and discriminations 
—once politically necessary, but now archaic 
and useless—should no longer be enforced, 
seems to be the consensus of opinion, For 
one thing the existing statutes against 
Roman Catholic demonstrations in public 
give to that communion an importance in 
Great Britain which neither its numbers 
nor its influence justify, The attempt by the 
‘Roman Catholic hierarchy to recapture that 
country for their ancient faith has, as the 
testimony of fifty years of thankless labors 
plainly shows, proven a dismal failure. A 
number of the idle rich, a small per cent. 
of the nobility, and a small minority of Epis- 
copalian and other clergy have united with 
Rome; but the sound heart of the nation has 
been entirely unaffected by the Romish 
propaganda. Were it not for the immigra- 
tion of Roman Catholic elements into the 
kingdom, the fortunes of that church in 
England would be at a still lower ebb. Its 
ecclesiastics and conventual  establish- 
ments increase, but not its converts among 
the people. We quoted in these columns 
some time ago certain utterances from 
Roman Catholic dignitaries acknowledging 
and lamenting this, and urging greater zeal 
in this cause. , 

The English authorities evideritly erred 
in refusing to allow the recent procession 
bearing ‘‘their Divine master’’ as the arch- 
bishop claimed, in the form of the ceremonial 
wafer of the mass. Probably they looked 
upon this projected demonstration as of a 
semi-political character, which it doubtless 
was. In our own country the anarchists are 
similarly forbidden to carry a red flag in pro- 
cession through the streets, though as an 
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corner. But it would have been better 
to await the results of such an open-air dem- 
onstration rather than to anticipate and 
forestall them. In this connection the fol- 
lowing is of interest :— 


A Roman Catholic correspondent, writ- 
ing in this week’s Guardian on the Eucha- 
ristic Congress, makes the following signi- 
ficant comment on the Roman praise of 
English liberality :— 

“What the Congress reckoned upon in 
choosing London was English tolerance, 
and a papal cardinal legate sets foot 
on English ground, after centuries of 
banishment, with a compliment on his 
lips for English liberty. I do not know 
how these praises strike the large number 
of myco-religionists. English Catholics are 
loyal subjects, they are proud of English 
liberties: certainly every one who wel- 
comed the cardinal legate felt this pride. 
Yet they were come to pay homage to a 
religion which represents diametrically 
opposing principles. It is no doubt highly 
satisfactory that the Roman Catholic in 
England may have his public cathedral in 
the heart of the capital, but, until the entry 
of the Italians in 1870 seized the power 
from his hands, the pope steadily refused 
to permit such an enormity as the erection 
of an English Church within the walls 
of Rome. Anglicans were permitted to 
hold services in a room outside the city 
walls, and, if the Archbishop of Canterbury 
were to die in Rome, the pope would not 
permit his remains to be buried in con- 
secrated ground. Can the statement be 
rebutted that papal praise of English toler- 


ance means simply that it is most praise- 


worthy for a heretic sect to allow liberty of 
worship to the ministers and the faithful 
of the true Church, and involves no appro- 
bation whatever of the principle of equal 
rights for all religions, or any intention 
of according such equality in return?” 

Referring to the public procession, in 
which it had been intended to carry the 
Host through the streets, the same writer 
says :— 

“The Holy Eucharist has ever been 
not the bond of union, but the bread of con- 
tention among Christians. It can only 
tend still further to widen the breach of 
charity when this pledge of Christ’s love 
is made the home of a false orthodoxy. 
Archbishop Bourne has been edifying 
the Roman Catholic faithful in England, 
and instructing the heretic by informing 
them that the Mass is the central mystery 
of religion. This and the cognate assertion 
that the Eucharist is ‘the centre of 
Catholic worship’ are simply bold mis- 
statements, offending Christian _ theology 
and Catholic truth. What! the _ sacra- 
mental Body of the Incarnate Son the 
centre of our worship? ‘The centre of our 
worship is and can only be God Blessed 
for ever. Neither may the Mass be sub- 
stituted with impunity for the central 
doctrine of the Incarnation. ‘The Mass, 
which is the offering and consecrating of 
the holy elements, is indeed the central 
act of Christian worship; but man’s acts 
of worship are not to be confused with their 
object. Our position as Christians is that 
the Eucharistic offering and Commemora- 


tion is the highest form of the worship of | 
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identify the Blessed Sacrament with God 
the Holy Trinity as to merge our Lord’s 
humanity in his Divinity. Such parodies 
of faith are examples of what I have said 
before in these columns, that Rome has 
never chidden excess in dogmatic state- 
ment,...In the church of the future— 
the church in which men of the modern 
world can live and breathe—overstatement 
will be discredited and discouraged, and 
will be recognized for what it is,—the sign 
not of the fulness, but of the defect of robust 
faith. For overstatement, in fact, means 
that we have lost touch with the actual 
realizations of faith and spiritual experience.” 


Concerning the recent observance of Count 
Tolstoy’s eightieth birthday in Russia:— 


Dr. Hagberg Wright, in a letter from 
Yasnaya Polyana, published in the Tzmes 
of September 17, gave a most interesting 
account of his visit to Tolstoy as bearer of the 
English letter of greeting. August 28 in 
Russia, our September 10, was, he says, a 
magnificent and cloudless day, and, while all 
public demonstrations in honor of the 
birthday had been forbidden by the au- 
thorities, ‘‘emotion and sympathy were 
visible, though suppressed,’ as he drove 
from the village three miles away, where 
he had spent the night, to the house. 
There he found a quiet family circle round 
the breakfast table, and after a time he 
was summoned to see Tolstoy in his room, 
“He was lounging in an arm-chair, 
looking great in his weakness. His face 
lit up with a kindly smile and with a be- 
nign and spiritual look.... He asked me 
to show him the address and signatures 
from his English friends, which he under- 
stood I had brought over from England. 
Greatly touched by Mr. Gosse’s holograph 
letter and the printed address, he turned 
over the pages of the signatures, and 
asked me to point out to him _ those 
names which would interest him most. It 
would be invidious to mention those which 
struck him, but he was evidently much 
astonished by the variety of people,—pro- 
fessors of law, and vegetarians, novelists, 
critics, actors, and true disciples of his 
own. ‘This is a very precious mark of 
esteem, very, very pleasant to me,’ Tol- 
stoy said. ‘It is well indeed to receive 
such demonstrations on one’s eightieth 
birthday: if one received them at thirty, 
one would really imagine one’s self to be a 
person of some importance. I thank you 
most sincerely, and I thank all my English 
friends for this mark of sympathy.’ And 
he lay back in his chair, and said: ‘I am 
quite well, but I am feeble. Thank them 
all for me.’”’ 

Dr. Wright spent the day with .the 
family,—a very quiet day, ‘‘like an English 
Sunday at home,” except: for the stream 
of letters and telegrams, a thousand in all, 
which came pouring in. ‘‘To enumerate 
or give an idea of their contents would be 
impossible. Suffice it to say they arrived 
from every part of the world, some with 
hundreds of signatures, others anonymous, 
all bearing testimony to Tolstoy’s genius 
and fame. I think the two which I would 
single out as being the most touching 
would pe the address from the Single 
Taxers of Australia, who are followers of 
Henry George, and one from the waiters 


auctioneer’s symbol it may flap from any |the Divine Being, It is as dangerous to of a music hall in Moscow, The latter is 
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one of the most feeling addresses I have 
ever read. ‘Of course,’ runs one sentence 
from these waiters, who serve the fast and 
fashionable men of Moscow, ‘we are far 
from following the ideals set forth by you; 
but we rejoice in the thought that we are 
beginning to learn a little of your teaching, 
and out of ‘“‘men”’ [‘man’ is the name given 
to a waiter in Russia] we are becoming 
human beings, who have a consciousness of 
God and are striving toward eternal truth.’ 
This address Tolstoy told us was the one 
he valued most.”’ 

In the evening Tolstoy came into dinner 
with his family and a few intimate friends. 
He was greatly touched by all the expres- 
sions of feeling that had come in. “A 
man of greatness and truth,’ says Dr. 
Wright, ‘was sitting there in his chair 
and looking on at all of us with calmness 
and benevolence, fully aware that his life 
had begun to close.” The last glimpse of 
him we have in the letter is of the old man 
quietly “playing a game of chess with a 
friend,” 

On Sunday week, at Newmarket, England, 
Rev. C. G. Gardner, for many years a mis- 
sionary in Japan, spoke hopefully of Chris- 
tianity in Japan. ‘‘The Christian Japanese 
are determined to form a national Christian 
Church. That means that all Japanese 
Christians would join in one common church, 
whether they had been converted by Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Baptists, or Angli- 
cans, That is the idea that they are looking 
forward to. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the divisions between Christian sects are a 
difficulty or a discouragement to native con- 
verts, The native is accustomed to divi- 
sions in his own heathen religion. At present 
he is scarcely aware of the differences in the 
Christian churches; it is a mere accident 
that one Japanese convert is Romanist and 
another Baptist. The far-seeing Japanese 
Christians are determined to overcome these 
European divisions and to form one national 
Japanese church.”’ 

That such a church would be favorable 
to the liberal Christian point of view may be 
safely assumed. 


The Transcript and Unitarianism. 


The following letter appears in Zzon’s 
Herald, with the editorial comment that it 
reflects faithfully the feeling of a considerable 
contingent of Methodists and “best citizens.’ 
The writer apparently makes the mistake of 
considering the Greenacre School a Unitarian 
undertaking, and is perhaps unaware that 
the writer of the Clerk of the Day column 
represents an evangelical church and has 
probably never before been rebuked for a 
“flippant tone.’ The writer of the letter 
asks from the editor of Zzon’s Herald an ex- 
planation of the policy of the Boston Trans- 
cript as regard religious matters. He says:— 


I am unable to decide whether the Tran- 
script is a sectarian religious paper with a 
liberal allowance of general news, or a secu- 
lar daily newspaper with an editorial board 
and a corps of reporters whose religious affili- 
ations are so exclusively with one church that 
they are unable to see over the theological 
fence. Certainly the great Chicago and 
New York papers would not tolerate for a 
day so one-sided a’ set of reports as those 
which I continually find in this paper. The 
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accounts of the recent meeting at Greenacre 
is a case in point. As many of your readers 
may not have read the report of Prof. Nath- 
aniel Schmidt’s last Greenacre lecture on 
“The Religion of the Future,” I quote some 
of the paragraphs. Referring to the mani- 
festation of God in Jesus Christ, the professor 
says:— 

“The attitude of thoughtful minds toward 
intermediaries seems to be that the Messiahs, 
Christs, babis, and avatars should be regarded 
as manifestations of divine love, and every 


manifestation one of divine light and life} 


every. bearer of a fresh evangel to mankind as 
a brother, not a master, but a brother to be 
honored, loved, respected, and cherished for 
the gifts he brings. The tendencies to drop 
the names ‘ Messiah’ and ‘man king’ were 
to come to the religion of the early Christians. 
The whole idea of messiahship more or less 
will be dropped. The early Christian idea 
of Christ, the idea of the Greeks as a philo- 
sophic nation seeking to bridge the chasm 
between the unknown divinity and man, be- 
comes unnecessary when we come to con- 
sider that there is no chasm, therefore no 
need for a bridge.” 

As to the future life, he says:— 

“Resurrection, immortality in the Platonic 
sense or reincarnation, the conception of the 
union of soul and the organism, were the 
prevailing thoughts. But there came an- 
other tremendous force of thought into the 
world by science on the one hand, as early as 
the days of Democritus, and by religion on 
the other as early as Buddha,—the con- 
ception that man is here, as it were, only as 
a manifestation of the life that is to be; that 
is, that this life of man has not necessarily 
been before, nor necessarily will be again. 
,.. The idea of resurrection is gradually 
dropping out of the world: it does not hold 
the really thoughtful minds of to-day.” 

Now, I submit, Mr. Editor, that this is 
the most blatant and violent assault upon 
the accredited truths of Biblical revelation 
that I have seen anywhere for many a day; 
but am I to infer that the Transcript has 
become the special organ for the publication 
of views so destructive and afflictive to the 
majority of its readers? And why are the 
full reports of religious gatherings in the 
Transcript practically limited to the doings 
of one particular sect, a sect which holds 
views radically at variance with those of a 
large percentage of the readers of the Tran- 
script? Other great denominations hold 
great conventions, but the account of their 
proceedings finds a grudging inch or two of 
space in the Transcript. A few men, some 
of whom are utterly unknown to a large pro- 
portion of the readers of the Transcript, de- 
liver some addresses at Greenacre, denying 
the deity of Christ, scouting the idea of revela- 
tion, dismissing with a wave of the hand the 
idea of a resurrection and of personal im- 
mortality: the utterances of these men are 
published 7m extenso, until those whose re- 
ligious convictions are not already settled 
come to think, in the paucity of reference to 
the doings of other churches, that this sect 
embraces all the intellect and all the religion 
of Christendom. 

Of late there have been frequent statements 
in the press to the effect that the particular 
church to which I refer has entered upon a 
systematic policy of spreading its doctrines 
broadcast through the medium of the press, 
I do not know what papers in Boston have 
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been selected as the organs of the propaganda, 
—a propaganda which is perfectly legitimate; 
but would it not be well in the interests of a 
clear understanding to mark articles thus 
inserted as advertisements? ‘This would be 
good journalism and good business. 

Another thing that puzzles me in the 
management of the Transcript is the flippant 
tone which the writer of the “Clerk of the 
Day” column assumes toward Methodists. 
Even before I saw these jaunty utterances I 
had come to regard this column as the weak- 
est department of the paper. The writer reg- 
ularly assumes a garrulous attitude toward 
important questions that frequently verges 
upon incoherency. It is something new to 
me to hear Methodists ridiculed. In the 
West, from which I came, nobody ever 
thinks of laughing at the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church: it would not be good taste, and 
it would not be good business. Are you 
New England Methodists more lamb-like 
than your brethren of Ohio and Illinois? | 

I cannot see why an editor should adopt 
a course which presistently ignores the re- 
ligious convictions of thousands of cultivated 
men and women, I should suppose that 
common business prudence would lead the 
editor to cater to this class by a liberal treat- 
ment of all the churches, giving’as nearly 
as possible an equal amount of space to the 
great religious bodies, and carefully refrain- 
ing from any attempt to exalt a single church 
at the expense of all the rest, especially when 
the doctrines held by that church array it 
squarely against all other churches of Chris- 
tendom, Catholic as well as Protestant. 


Dr. Charles G. Ames. 


One of the laws of spiritual physics pro- 
vides that a man draws out of life just in 
proportion to what he puts into it. If any 
one had questioned why Channing Hall was 
crowded’ last Saturday afternoon, overflow- 
ing into the hall and down the stairs, with 
friends of Dr. Ames, all eager to testify by 
word and handclasp to their affectionate 
respect for this youngest of octogenarians, 
the answer might have come through the 
words of Dr. Ames himself, when he said 
that he had always had ‘‘a certain interest 
in the human race” and would like to be 
personally acquainted with every one of the 
great family. That inclination is recipro- 
cal and every one of the human race would, 
if he only knew it, like to be acquainted 
with Dr. Ames,—more than that, it would 
do him good,—and those to whom that privi- 
lege has fallen naturally hastened to show 
their appreciation of it. 

The Unitarian Building was very attrac- 
tive. Evergreen and autumn foliage made 
stairways and hall bright; fresh, young 
voices, under direction of Frank Lynes, 
organist of the Church of the Disciples, sang 
in choruses; ices and other refreshments 
were served by the young people, and on 
all sides one heard the greetings of friends 
for whom this was the first occasion of meet- 
ing since the separation of the summer 
months. Dr. Ames and Mrs. Ames stood 
beneath the picture of Channing. After 
they had received their friends for nearly an 
hour, and the long line of those expectant 
showed no signs of diminution, a break was 
made for the brief addresses, in which the 
few spoke for the many. 

Mr. Louis P. Nash, chairman of the Re- 
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ception Committee, called the friends to 
silence and expressed in earnest, well-chosen 
words something of the love and loyalty 
felt for their pastor by the members of the 
Church of the Disciples. Mrs. Clara. B. 
Beatley then presented the memorial of the 
occasion,—a book of Dr. Ames’s prayers, 
taken stenographically and pyblished with- 
out his knowledge,—a memorial not only of 
the birthday anniversary, but of the twenty- 
year pastorate. On the title-page is the 
saying of Hosea, ‘‘Take with you words and 
turn unto the Lord,’ which serves also as 
the text of the poem, with which Mrs. Beatley 
closed -— 


“Take with you words and turn unto the 
Lord!” 

Thus saith the prophet, tender-hearted, true, 

Clear-visioned, brave, to mercy ever prone, 

Self, deeply buried in a people’s woe. - 


The prophet’s voice sounds on, for God 
still speaks, 

And e’en today are visions multiplied, 

And still for lack of knowledge people die: 

“In hag sight shall ye live and know the 
aw.” , 


“Take with you words and turn unto the 
Lord!” 

O prophet friend! 
prayer 

Hast thou borne with thee to the gate of 
heav’n, 

And met our follow’ng hearts with God’s 
own peace! 


Blest words on wings of 


What word have we to thank thee for thy 
gift, 

To praise thee for the life that lives in ours? 

We cannot speak it, though Heav’n’s Silence 
call: 

“Take with you words and turn unto the 
Lord!” 


President Charles W. Eliot, after a few 
congratulatory words about Dr. Ames’s first 
start in a printing-office, noted the vari- 
ety of religious experience and belief which 
his life includes. At twenty-one he was an 
elder of the Free Will Baptist communion. 
Later he discovered his affinity with the 
Friends, and now he has long illustrated for 
us, who believe in freedom, the perfect inde- 
pendence of the intellectual life. He has 
the capacity, moreover, to put this inde- 
pendent thought into clear, incisive, epi- 
grammatic expression, and adds to it the 
spiritual and poetic quality that gives his 
words an incalculable influence. The rea- 
son that we find it difficult to believe he has 
reached his eightieh year is that in him 
there is not a trace of the common pessimism 
of old age. His presence means good cheer, 
and he still looks forward to the future with 
joy and hope. 

From the many letters and telegrams re- 
ceived Mr. Beatley read an interesting letter 
from Bishop Lawrence and another from 
Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, part of which we 
quote :— r 

“Through many past years the Church 
of the Disciples has fed our spiritual hunger 
with angels’ food. Death robbed us of our 
founder and first pastor, but the mantle of 
James Freeman Clarke fell as fittingly upon 
the shoulders of his successor as that of 
Elijah upon his younger colleague, Elisha. 

“You will all wish our deay friend joy of 
the age to which he has attained. It is in- 
deed asserted in Holy Writ that the strength 
which has brought him so far will prove to 
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be ‘labor and sorrow.’ The gains of ex- 
perience involve many losses. Most grievous 
among these is the loss of dear friends and 
companions. But brighter amid all these 
sorrows shows the sun that never sets, the 
friendship that néver fails. 

“To that dear Love which gave us our be- 
loved friend and teacher of so many years, 
we commend him and ourselves, hoping yet 
to pursue with him in happy days to come 
the paths of plesantness whose end is peace.” 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale welcomed Dr. 
Ames with wise and witty words into the 
fellowship of those who dwell within the 
region that lies between eighty and ninety 
yeats. When the psalmist, referred to in 
Mrs. Howe’s letter, said that the strength 
which carries us to fourscore proves to be 
only labor and sorrow, he had never heard 
about the modern improvements which take 
a man easily and comfortably beyond that 
limit. Dr. Hale spoke briefly of the debt 
which all who believe in the spirit of free- 
dom owe to the Free Will Baptist denomina- 
tion. They did what our dainty Boston 
churches failed to do, in teaching the com- 
mon people their right to independent 
thought. Dr. Hale then spoke for the peo- 
ple in all parts of this great country who 
love Dr. Ames. He knows his America 
and never assumes that the country watered 
by the Charles River is the whole of the 
United States. In California one asks, ‘“‘Do 
you know Charles Ames?” and you reply, 
“Thank God, I do.” That is what it means 
to be an American, not merely a Bostonian. 
Dr. Hale’s voice grew very gentle as he spoke 
of the sweetness and tenderness of Dr. 
Ames’s intimate communion with God. He 
closed with a word about the good times 
Dr. Ames is going to have before he is ninety. 

The following original poem was read by 
Mr. Edward A. Church:— 


Not to the tally of these eighty years 
The florid tribute of our praise we pay. 
The oak on yonder hill-top that appears 
Has known a longer calendar than they. 


But to exist, with decent step to walk 

The dusty road that runs from Birth to 
Death, 

To share the common toil, the common talk, 

A hundred years! Why should it stir the 
breath ? 


But, when each twelvemonth™|glows] with 
purpose grand, 

When every day its own achievement shows, 

Then each recurring birthday should demand 

Of Fame the laurel and of Love the rose. 


Thus, friend revered, we hail your wealth of 
ays; 
Not the long life, but the large life we praise. 


Dr. Ames was greeted with heartiest wel- 
come, as he was given his chance to speak 
for himself. Me accepted all this honor, 
he said, as Horace Greeley accepted the 
Democratic nomination for president, “in 
the spirit in which it was meant.” He re- 
called Mr. Tiffany’s saying, on a similar 
occasion, ‘“‘I know you flatter me, but please 
continue.’”’ Yet the word he liked as well 
as any that had been spoken was that which 
hinted that a merely long life is not a par- 
ticular credit to any one. If it could be 
four-square, it might mean something. One 
reason why a man may not seem as old as 
his years indicate is that he hasn’t really 
lived all that time. 


When he was Elder’ 
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Ames at twenty-one, he was said to look like 
fourteen, and it seemed that he had carried 
all through life a certain verdancy of appear- 
ance. He had at least been in no hurry to 
get to eighty. However, he found sober 
reasons for congratulations. Whereas cer- 
tain barbarous tribes used to kill off their 
old people, as an act of mercy perhaps, it 
seems to be the present method to kill a man 
with kindness. He knew he didn’t deserve 
all he was receiving, but he was glad other 
people think he does. Obliged now to give 
up his desire to become personally acquainted 
with everybody, he had only two things 
to say,—thanks for the good will and affec- 
tion thus shown to him,—good will is the 
finest asset a man can possess,—and, sec- 
ondly, he was glad to express, along with the 
thanks for kindness to him personally, 
his conviction that the world is full of good 
people. Everywhere he looked for friends 
and comrades, and everywhere he found 
them. He has great respect for the human 
race and is sure that, in spite of the occasional 
black sheep, God isn’t sorry he made men. 
That was a good word to end with. 

After the speaking, the line of those who 
still waited to speak to Dr. Ames personally 
was re-formed. Every one had a grateful 
word to say and took the opportunity to 
say it. It was an occasion to be remembered. 


(Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


The New York Meetings. 


Since the change in the by-laws of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society, some four 
years ago, it has been possible-for us to go 
outside of New England for the autumn 
meeting, This was done at Des Moines, 
Ia., in 1905, at Rochester, N.Y., in 1906, 
then a return to New England by convening 
at Taunton, Mass., 1907. This year our 
rallying-place will be New York City, and 
there is great promise of valuable sessions. 
I say “great promise,’’ not simply because 
the Sunday-School questions are of such 
prominence at the present time, but deep 
interest has been manifested in the plan. 

There will be four distinct meetings, two 
on the evenings of Monday and Tuesday, 
the 16th and 17th of November, and two 
forenoon sessions on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the 17th and 18th of November. This 
will leave Tuesday afternoon free for sight- 
seeing and other purposes. The evening 
meetings will begin at eight o’clock, and the 
morning meetings at ten. All Souls’ Church 
(Rev, T. R. Slicer, minister) will be used for 
Monday night and Tuesday morning: the 
Church of the Messiah (Rev. J. H. Holmes, 
and Rev. Robert Collyer, ministers) will be 
the place of gathering Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday morning. Luncheons will be 
served on Tuesday and Wednesday to those 
in attendance, It is the intention of our 
New York friends to open their homes and 
entertain all delegates. Further information 
concerning trains, arrangements for hospi- 
tality, and other details will be given later. 
The selection of speakers and subjects is not 
yet completed. 

These sessions will be held in New York 
City by official invitation of the New York 
Unitarian Sunday-School Union, supported 
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by the hearty endorsement and co-operation 
of the New York Unitarian ministers. Our 
experience at Rochester, N.Y., with the 
Middle States Conference proved that there 
is a cordial alliance of that body with our 
Sunday-School Society, so that we expect a 
generous attendance from the churches and 
Sunday Schools in its jurisdiction. This 
advance notice of our autumn meeting is 
intended to help those who are planning for 
November, ministers and laity. We hope 
that many will be led to go to New York 
City the third week of November, and this 
may be accomplished by a combination of 
interests, Our Sunday Schools in the south- 
ern part of New England might well plan to 
send delegates and, if necessary, defray their 
travelling expenses. Let our churches show 
that they are interested in religious education, 
and also that large, inspiring Unitarian 
meetings can be held outside Massachusetts. 
Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cinion. 


Finances. 


The financial problem is always an ipter- 
esting and a vital one to the National Union 
as well as to the local unions. 

Before the National officers can do very 
much, they must have an approximate as 
to how much money is coming in for the year, 
They are obliged to rely largely on the in- 
dividual unions doing their part in con- 
tributing toward the general running ex- 
penses; and, if these fail to respond or fall 
short in their contributions, it means just 
so much curtailment on the part of the ex- 
ecutive board; in the way of shortened mis- 
sionary trips or scanty office supplies. 

In a very short time the financial budget 
for the year will be sent to the secretaries of 
all the various organizations of our young 
people; and it is hoped that every presi- 
dent will give this.communication his care- 
ful attention, in order to present its contents 
to his union members at some early business 
session, 

At the beginning of the year it may be 
hard for the unions, with depleted treasuries, 
to state the exact sum that can be contributed 
to the National Union for the year; but it 
has been suggested that each union hold 
some special entertainment to secure funds 
for this purpose, or some sum might be speci- 
fied, to acquire which amount would call 
out the energy and interest of every member. 
If the contribution cannot conveniently be 
sent in one instalment, it may be sent part 
now and the remainder later. 

Furthermore, as this is the year when no 
fair is to be held and no calendar will be 
issued, we shall have no receipts from these 
sources upon which to rely, so early and 
generous responses to this letter of the 
Finance Committee will be appreciated. 

Besides the National Union dues—that 
should be taken into consideration first — 
there are four missionary projects that were 
endorsed at the annual meeting last May 
and for which special, extra contributions 
are to be sent in. 

Any money contributed for missionary 
trips besides will of course be devoted solely 
toward defraying the expenses of such an 
emissary, For it may be remembered 
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_that every year it is intended to send out a 
missionary to some one or more sections of 
the country, and this year it is hoped that 
as many far-away places as possible be 
visited by our representative. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The annual meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held with the First Parish 
of West Roxbury, Rev. E. S. Meredith, min- 
ister, Thursday, October 29. 


The South Middlesex Conference will meet 
in the Unitarian church at Weston, Wednes- 
day, October 21, morning session at 10.45, 
afternoon session 1.45. A special train for 
Weston will leave Boston at 9.30 A.M. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet in the Channing Memorial Church, 
New Bedford, R.I., Thursday, October 15. 
The principal address will be given by Mrs. 
Caroline S$. Atherton. The train leaving the 
South Station, Boston, at 8.50 A.M., reaches 
New Bedford at 10.50. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at the Bedford House, Bedford, 
Monday, October 12, Rev. F. H. Billington 
of Carlisle, host. Luncheon at 1 p.m. Sub- 
ject of paper, ‘‘A Study, the Genesis of the 
Modern Church,” Take trolley from Sulli- 
van Square or Arlington cars at Park Street, 
changing at the Heights. George Hale Reed, 
Scribe. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street, on October 12 at 11 
aM. Rev. J. F. Meyer of South Natick 
will preside. ‘There will be a symposium on 
the topic, “Impressions of the Ministers’ 
Institute.”” Opening comments made by 
Rev. Edward H. Brenan of Danvers, Rev. 
Alfred Manchester of Salem, and Rey. 
James T. Bixby, Ph.D., of Yonkers. Dis- 
cussion open to all. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference will 
hold its fall session in the Pembroke church, 
Wednesday, October 14. Devotional ser- 
vices will be led by Rev. Melvin Brandow. 
Rev. E. B. Maglathlin of West Bridgewater 
will speak on “How we can make our 
Conference a More Efficient Missionary 
Agent within its Limits.” In the afternoon 
Rey. Lewis G. Wilson will speak on ‘Our 
Mission and our Missions.”’ 


The regular autumn meeting of Worcester 
Conference will be held October 14 and 15 
with the Lancaster church, Rev. Abbot 
Peterson, minister. Dr. W. W. Fenn will 
preach.the sermon on Wednesday evening. 
On Thursday morning addresses will be made 
by Dr. S. A. Eliot and Rev. E. S. Forbes. 
The devotional service will be conducted 
by Rev. W. F. Skerrye. In the afternoon 
Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker will speak on 
“The Church and Social Problems,” and the 
closing service will be conducted by Rev. 
F. J. Gauld. 


Meetings. 


NorTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
eighty-sixth session of this conference was 
held with the First Unitarian Society of 
Nashua, N.H,, Rev. H. H. Mott, minister, 
on Friday, October 2, The president, 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H, 
Stearns. 


Abiel J. Abbot of Westford, presided.t_ 4There 
were 267 lay and 25 ministerial delegates 
in attendance. The opening prayer was 
offered by Rev. Francis W. Holden of Mil- 
ford. The minutes were read by the 
secretary, Committees on Resolutions and 
Nominations appointed by the choir. The 
president then introduced, as the first 
speaker of the morning, Rev. Lewis G. Wil- 
son, secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. “The Expression of Truth in 
Religion” was his theme. He was followed 
by Rev. Prof. George N. Holcomb of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, on “Re- 
ligion and Rural Life.” The noon devo- 
tional meeting was conducted by Rev. N. S. 
Hoagland, of Tyngsboro. The ladies of 
the First Church provided dinner for the 
delegates, at which grace was said by Rev. 
P.H. Cressey of Groton. The afternoon meet- 
ing opened with music, and singing by Miss 
Gertrude Pierce. Then came the roll-call 
of the Churches, the reports of the commit- 
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tees, and the taking of a collection for the 
church at Francestown. The Committee 
on Resolutions reported the resignation of 
Mrs. Charles H. Coburn of Lowell, the de- 
voted treasurer of the conference for many 
years, and a resolution expressing the Con- 
ference’s appreciation and regret at her ill- 
health and retirement. The Committee on 
Nominations reported Mr. Joseph A. Har- 
wood of Littleton to be treasurer and the 
officers and committees as last year. The 
reports were adopted. The president then 
introduced Rev. Theodore D. Bacon of 
Salem, who spoke on ‘‘The Appeal to Life.” 
He was followed by Rev. William W. Peck 
of Winchendon, on ‘‘The Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice.” Rev. Benjamin H. 
Bailey, of Westford, offered the benediction. 
The session of the conference was generally 
regarded as important and inspiring. The 
four principal addresses were of high quality. 
The thought was clear and effectively ex- 
pressed with saliency, originality, and power. 


Churches. 

Brooxincs, S.D.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: Rev. Rett E. Olmstead has moved 
from Decorah to this place to act as agent 
for the American Unitarian Association in 
South Dakota. Mr. Olmstead has heretofore 
visited Brookings once a month. Now it 
will be his headquarters. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—The First Parish, 
William H, Lyon, D.D.: On Sunday morn- 
ing, October 11, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Association, 
will preach. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Channing Church: 
Rev. F. R. Sturtevant: On Friday, Sep- 
tember 25, at the regular monthly social 
of the parish, a large crayon portrait of Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale was presented to the 
church. It was the generous gift of Mr. 
William Keim, the treasurer of the parish, and 
his own excellent work. The portrait 
was draped with the American flag which, 
at the ceremony of the presentation, was 
drawn aside by two little girls of the Sunday- 
school, The pastor then delivered an ad- 
dress upon the life and work of Dr. Hale. 
An interesting letter from Dr. Hale was also 
read by Mr. Sturtevant relating many anec- 
dotes about Dorchester and social life here 
fifty years ago. On Sunday, September 27, 
at the morning service, Dr. Hale preached 
to a large congregation in Channing Church, 
nearly every available seat being taken. 
His text was, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God,”’ Sermon and prayer were like a bene- 
diction. After service many came forward 
to greet Dr. Hale. At the session of the 
Sunday-school the superintendent read se- 
lections from ‘‘The Man without a Country.” 
Dr. Hale’s portrait is to hang on the wall 
opposite the entrance to the Sunday-school 
room, 


Jackson, Micu.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Reuben S. Barrow: The church opened | 


' the first Sunday in September with a goodly 


number in attendance. The edifice has been | 
renovated and newly decorated, the result 

being a great improvement in its appearance, | 
Because they are so well satisfied with the | 
work of the past year, the Jackson church | 
looks forward with great hope to the church | 
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life of the new year. Rev. James Hudson, 
who was at one time minister of the church 
at Brooklyn, Mich., died recently at Jackson. 
His illness was of only a few days’ duration. 
The funeral service was conducted by Rey. 
R. S. Barrow. 


Karamazoo, Micu.—People’s Church, 
Rey. Joseph P. MacCarthy: The church has 
begun publishing some of the good things 
Dr. MacCarthy says in a monthly publica- 
tion called ‘‘Pulpit Paragraphs.” 


LUVERNE, Minn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
B. A, Hills has resigned from the pastorate 
of this church, together with the ones at 
Rock Rapids and Adrian, which he also 
served, to take charge of the new work in 
Northern Michigan. Mr. Hills went to Min- 
nesota from the Michigan Conference. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: A service of installation was held by 
this society for its new minister, Rev. Wal- 
ter F. Greenman, Friday, October 2, at 8 
p.M. The church is full of anticipations 
of successful work. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Mrinn.—First Unitarian 
Society: A call to Los Angeles takes Rev. 
E. S. Hodgin away, greatly to the regret of 
the church. Mr. Hodgin has been nearly 
three years with this society, during which 
time he has worked to so much purpose in 
the church that it has greatly increased in 
every department. In the city he was well 
known and much respected, his influence 
increasing rapidly from the first. 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Manley B. Townsend 
is 410 Tenth Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 29th ult., by Rev. George S. Shaw, Arthur A. 
Blaisdell of Ayer and Alberta A. Reynolds of Ashby. 


Deaths. } 


TOWNSEND.—At Waltham, Sept. 23, 1908, Martha P. 
Townsend, in her 92d year. 

Martha Parker Townsend was the daughter of Samuel 
and Abigail (Wellington) Townsend; was born 
Waltham Nov. 14, 1816, near the junction of Main and 
Townsend Streets. 

Her early education was obtained in the local schools, 
and later at Stowe Academy. Many of the best years 
of her life were devoted to teaching both in her native 
town and also in Taunton, where she resided for nearly 
twenty years, and where friendships were formed which 
continued throughout her life. 

She early became a member of the First Parish Church. 
with which she was actively associated for many years, 
and her interest in which continued to the end. She was 
also a life member of the American Unitarian’ Association, 
and attended the annual meetings until prevented by 
physical infirmities. Her optimistic temperament enabled 
her to meet the ills of life with calmness and courage, and 
her unfaltering trust in the eternal goodness made her life 
at once an example and an inspiration to all within its 
influence. 


REBECCA LEWIS POTTER. 

Rebecca Lewis Potter was born in East Troy, Wiscon- 
sin, on Aug. 21, 1841, and died in the same place on 
Sept. 21, 1908. She was the daughter of John Fox 
and Frances Fox Potter. Her parents were natives of the 
State of Maine, and began their lives together as pioneers 
jn Southern Wisconsin. Into what was then a wilderness 
they carried al! that was best of the New England 
traditions and customs of that time, and in an atmosphere 
of refinement and high ideals they reared a family. 

Miss Potter was the oldest child, and for many years 
she had unusual cares and responsibilities, which she 
invariably accepted with fine grace and courage. Her 
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daily life was spent in making the ways straight for 
numbers of people, for not only was she a devoted 
daughter and sister, anda constant and unfailing friend, 
but to all who needed aid or counsel she was ready to lend 
ahelping hand. Although she lived all her life in the old 
home, her interests were wide, and her friends in many 
Parts of the country. will be saddened at the death of this 
loyal, unselfish woman. SDE 


JOSEPH L. STEVENS. 


The death of Joseph L. Stevens of Milton, formerly of 
Gloucester, at the advanced age of nearly eighty-six, will 
bring a touch of sadness to the large circle of friends and 
acquaintances to whom he was very strongly attached 
and by whom he was as deeply beloved. 

He was born at Castine, Me, Oct. 31, 1822, being the 
eldest of a family of nine children. His father, the resi- 
dent physician of the town, was widely known in almost 
every home for forty miles around. In 1840 he removed to 
Gloucester, Mass., his father’s birthplace, and resided 
there until 1890. During this long residence he was con- 
versant with all town affairs. Especially did his energy 
make for the well-being of the Sawyer Free Library of 
Gloucester. He served fora long period as superintendent 
and asa member of its board of directors. Also he was 
interested in and identified with the First Parish (Unita- 
rian), being aconstant attendant at church, and for many 
years serving on the parish committee and as parish 
clerk. His first marriage in 1847 was to Miss Caroline S. 
Foster of Gloucester, by whom he had five children. Four 
of them, three daughters and a son, survive him. He was 
married a second time in 1895, to Charlotte M. Todd, of 
Milton, and in Milton he resided until his death. 

He was twenty-five years the secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
where his accurate mind found adequate employment in 
administering the details of this most excellent of Boston 
philanthropies. Especially was his assistance of value in 
the preparation for the press of Our Dumb Animals. He 
was an active member of the Massachusetts Historical 
and Genealogical Society, and had been engaged for years 
in collating data regarding his own family. He was for 
many years a very zealous member of the Appalachian 
Club. 

As he advanced in years, his large nature mellowed and 
sweetened and was in accord with whatever made for what 
is just and right in human affairs. When not allowed by 
growing bodily weakness to visit his acquaintances, his 
inner spirit of good will and kindliness was manifest in the 
sincere and unaffected cordiality of his welcome to all who 
came to his home. 

The closing days were especially beautiful, through the 
elevation of mind and heart, made tender through faith 
and a constant reliance upon his Maker. With a sane 
mind in which none of his faculties were impaired, he 
awaited the time of his departure, filling it, as opportunity 
occurred, with affectionate words of greeting and farewell. 
The end was so peaceful and quiet that they who lovingly 
watched by his bedside hardly knew that his spirit had 
gone on. A long faithful life and a peaceful death. 
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ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in avery persicalar Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


EACHER.—A lady of large experience desires to 
teach one or two little girls; if motherless, would 

take full charge. The very best of references can be 
given as to ability and high social standing. S.F. M., 
Christian Register. 


X\ITUATION wanted by a cultivated elderly lady as 
housekeeper or companion. Also by a young woman 
with her daughter (7 years), who is willing to do all kinds 
of housework except washing. Best of references for 
both, as to character and ability. Address H. A. C., 


Christian Register office. 

\ 7 ANTED.—By a refined young American woman, 
situation as companion, mother’s helper, or.to 

make herself generally useful in household. as had ex- 

perience in housekeeping, care of children, and of aged 

person, References. Address, Arlington Heights, Mass., 

Care of Postmistress. “ ; 
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PxaBopy, Mass.——First Unitarian Church, 
C. Bertrand Thompson: The minister, in 
response to an insistent demand of the 
parish, withdrew his resignation of last May 
at the morning service, Sunday, September 
27, and will remain another year with the 
church. He has completed two years of 
service, during which great and permanent 
improvements have been effected. These 
include a thorough renovation and redecora- 
tion and furnishing of the church auditorium, 
at a cost of $4,000, nearly one-half of which 
was raised by the pastor. The work was 
carried on under the supervision of Rev. 
and Mrs. Thompson, and was done ina highly 
creditable manner, reflecting excellent taste 
and judgment. Besides the auditorium, 
the chapel, which comprises the Sunday- 
school rooms and parlors, was repaired and 
redecorated. During his ministry in Pea- 
body, Mr, Thompson has succeeded in adding 
some new members to the church and in- 
creasing the income, In addition to regular 
services last year, there were four Sunday 
evening talks by the minister on social and 
economic topics, which were remarkably 
well attended, and also special services with 
sermons by Rey, Charles Fletcher Dole, D.D., 
Rey. William Wallace Fenn, D.D., and Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson, New life has been put 
into the Sunday-school by radical changes, 
and its membership doubled. It has earned 
$140 by small parties and entertainments. 
The church has several auxiliary societies 
which are both active and useful. These 
include the Ladies’ Unitarian Association, a 
strong factor in the work of the parish; a 
physical culture class for young ladies; an 
expression club for boys and girls; the Starr 
King Cadets for boys, and others. The 
coming year begins with renewed enthusiasm ; 
and, in addition to a continuance of last year’s 
activities, a club called the Eliot club, after 
President Eliot of Harvard University, has 
been organized from young men and women, 
sixteen to thirty years of age. “The minister’s 
class will take up the study of Dante’s 
“Divine Comedy” the coming winter. The 
minister is looking forward to the future of 
this old church, rather than building on its 

. past history and traditions. The charac- 
teristics of his ministry the past two years 
have been his enthusiasm for his work, 
his personal influence in all affairs of the so- 
ciety, and his efforts to keep abreast of modern 
thought in the pulpit, with the view of 
building a progressive church, 


RicHMoND, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. John L. Robinson: The Richmond 
church began its fall services September 13. 
The minister and family have moved into 
the parsonage which has been put in good 
repair and is very comfortable and reat. 
The church has provided for the publication 
of the Calendar, and two hundred copies 
will be distributed mostly in Richmond 
and other parts of Virginia. It is believed 
that this will give us a larger and more fa- 
vorable hearing, The Unitarian faith is 
persistently and sometimes bitterly attacked 
in this State. This will perhaps not injure 
Unitarianism, but it is an injury to the cause 
of religion in general: it effects the sym- 
pathy and good will that ought to permeate 
every community, 

“But still our course is onward and we pray, 


Blow, winds of God, and bring us on our 
way.” 


The Christian Register 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. A. P. Reccord: A large congrega- 
tion assembled September 20 to greet 
Mr. and Mrs. Reccord upon their return 
from a three months’ trip to Europe. Dur- 
ing Mr. Reccord’s absence the pulpit was 
supplied by Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D., and 
Rey. A. R. Hussey. On September 27 a 
special service was held in recognition of 
the tablet to the memory of Jonathan 
Dwight, recently placed in the church by 
his descendants. Mr. Dwight was one of the 
leaders in the secession from the First Church 
in 1819, which led to the founding of a Uni- 
tarian society in Springfield. He also built 
and presented to the society its first house of 
worship. ‘The tablet is of bronze, three feet 
by four and one-half, and enclosed in a 
framework of marble. Above there is a 
bas-relief of Mr. Dwight and below the fol- 
lowing inscription :-— 

To the honored memory of 
JONATHAN DWIGHT 
Born in Boston June 16, 1743 
Died in Springfield September 5, 1831 
Who gave the original edifice of the 
UNITARIAN CHURCH OF SPRINGFIELD 

This tablet is placed by his descendants 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, Yea, 
saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labors 

and their works do follow them.” 


The tablet is the work of the Church Glass 
and Decorating Company of New York, of 
which Russell Sturgis Foot, a descendant of 
Mr. Dwight, is a member. 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Albert R. Vail: Sunday, Octo- 
ber 18, has been set for the dedication of 
the new church in these university twin 
cities. Dr. S. A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, will be 
present and preach the sermon. In the 
evening there will be a platform meeting. 
The minister is to be congratulated upon 
the splendid work that he has done in so 
quickly establishing a stable and growing 
church. He writes, ‘‘The beauty of the 
little church is attracting comment through- 
out the two cities,” 


UXBRIDGE, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Cyrus A. Roys: In accor- 
dance with the suggestion of our. minister, 
one of the ““Old Home Week” Committee, 
a union meeting of the four Protestant con- 
gregations on Sunday evening was consid- 
ered a fitting introduction to the exercises 
of the week, September 21-28. The meet- 
ing was held in the First Evangelical Con- 
gregational Church, that having the largest 
auditorium. To Mr. Roys, who has been set- 
tled in the town the longest,—fifteen years,— 
was allotted the preaching of the sermon. 
He was quite equal to the occasion, giving a 
most appropriate and interesting discourse 
which was listened to by the large congrega- 
tion with manifest appreciation. Other parts 
were taken by the pastor of the church, 
that of the North Uxbridge Baptist church, 
and of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
The choir of the Unitarian church rendered 
several selections, leading the congregation 
in singing ‘‘America”’ at the close. 
been the custom for some years to have 
union services at Thankgiving and on the 
Sunday evening preceding Memorial Day. 
There is a very friendly spirit existing be- 
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tween the different societies, particularly the 
two branches of the Congregational Church. 


Warwick, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rey. Granville Pierce: The Alliance 
Branch is to assist in a fair to be held for the 
benefit of their church on Friday, the 13th of 
November. Any contributions of articles 
or money from Alliance Branches and friends 
will be gratefully received. Please address 
Miss Annie M. Stevens, Secretary. 


Personals. 


Rev. Arthur L, Weatherly has}left Worces- 
ter, and taken up his work in Lincoln, 
Neb. Rev. Harold Arnold has accepted a 
call to Bridgewater, Mass. Rev. George A. 
Hathaway of Scituate, Mass., has accepted 
a call to Great Falls, Mont. Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens of Boston has received and accepted 
a call to Fitchburg, Mass. Rev. N. A. Baker 
will be ordained and installed as assistant 
minister in Portland, Ore., on October 5. 
Rev. J. W. Hudson of Stoneham, Mass., has 
resigned to accept a professorship in the West. 


ECYPT AND PALESTINE. 


A series of tours, sailing in January and February, 1909. 
Leisure, comfort, and interpretation of the Orient’s match- 
less wonders. Special arrangements for private parties, 
families, and individual travellers. You will find it to 
your advantage to confer with us about your Oriental 
trip. H. W. Dunnine & Co., 

111 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


POPE-TRIBUNE 


1908 Model 
OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of t 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines. It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 

Write for full particulars, 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
ce iam temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


ildren. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 


It has | Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 


Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, a : ve. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B. 1%; 
277 Tremont St., ‘Site 


- 
; 
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Glenwood 


The Christian Register 


Ranges 


1103 


“Make Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome booklet of the Modern Glenwood Home Grand Range 


to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Rey, E. H. Barrett has resigned at Buda, Ill. 
Rev. T. C. Brockway has resigned at Greeley, 
Col, Rev, W. S. Nichols has resigned at 
Colorado Springs, Col. Rev. M, B. Town- 
send of Randolph, Mass., has accepted a 
call to Sioux City, Ia. Rev. F. W. Pratt 
has resigned at Hopedale, Mass. Rev. R. W. 
Savage has taken charge of the church at 
Highland Springs, Va. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— ~ 


Already acknowledged... ...+ssesesesecees peee0 $813,890.12 

Sept. 12. Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings 
PERAOCIStION cae ste iewse vaso cine» waas 25.01 

“a2. Mrs. Jonathan Taylor Rorer, Phila- 
BOING, Pade vobnc -ns0scc.coac cost cove 10.00 

“42. Miss Julia H. McGovern, Mabank, 
SMM ST Sins En- a nsss renenses cae. <0 2.00 
** 25. Mrs. L. B. Additon, Demorest, Ga.. 1.00 
** 25. U.W. Marting, Eckerty, Ind........ 1.00 
$13,929.13 


Francis H. Lincoin, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


An Echo of a Long Past. 


To a small company of friends Mrs. Caro- 
line H. Dall, who has spent a portion of the 
summer here, read extracts from a journal 
kept by herself of the Margaret Fuller ‘‘con- 
versations.” We listened not only to the 
gifted woman who led, but to the questions, 
remarks, criticisms of Emerson, Curtis, 
George Ripley and Mrs, Ripley, Dr. Hedge, 
James Freeman Clarke, and others of the 
marvellous group of thinkers there met to- 
gether, The discourse was of Greek and 
Egyptian mythology and of its special gods 
and goddesses, while privileged hearers must 
have felt themselves in a nineteenth-century 
Olympus for that hour. 


reflections and comments of the keeper of 
the journal, herself only a girl of eighteen 
or nineteen. 

That ‘‘Miranda” and her associates wan- 
dered from the text of her discourses was 
shown by the journal’s remarks concerning 
identity and individuality, upon the simi- 
larities of human experience in its main 
features, and like topics, 

That there was wealth of suggestion, not 


less than of reminiscence, in these readings, 
will be readily believed. lL. 
NEWBURYPORT. 


Tuckerman School Lectures. 


The Tuckerman School announces the fol- 
lowing lectures to be given at 10.30 on success- 
ive Thursday mornings, beginning October 8. 

Ten lessons on ‘‘The Sunday-school Kinder- 
garten”’ will be given by Miss Sara C. Bul- 
lard at the same hour on Saturday morn- 
ings, beginning October 10. Both courses 
of these lectures are free to all. 

“Joseph Tuckerman and His Work,” Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot; “Development of the 
Sunday-school,’”? Rev. Alfred Manchester; 
“Modern Philanthrophy and Social Ser- 
vice,’ Rev. Elmer S. Forbes; ‘The Chil- 
dren’s Mission,” Parker B. Field; ‘‘ Mothers 
and Infants,’ Miss L. Freeman Clarke; 
“Methods common to Social Investiga- 
tions,’ Miss Zilpha D, Smith; ‘‘The Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches,” speaker to be 
announced; ‘‘The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and National Conference,’ speaker 
to be announced; ‘‘The National Alliance,” 
Miss Emma C. Low; ‘“‘The Cheerful Letter,” 


Perhaps not less to be noted were the | speaker to be announced. 


The Boston Sunday School Union. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston announces its programme for the 
year as follows: Oct. 19, 1908, “Telling 
Bible Stories,” Rev. George Hodges, D,D., 
dean of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge; Nov. 16, 1908, -‘‘The Influence 
of Art in Religious Training,’ Mr, Walter 
Sargent, director of Art Education in the 
Boston public schools; Dec, 14, 1908, 
“Christmas and the Sunday-school,’’ Rev, 
Paul Revere Frothingham; Jan. 18, 1909, 
Departmental Conferences. Divisions: Su- 
perintendents, Advanced, Intermediate, 
Primary, and Kindergarten, 

The following meetings will be held in 
conjunction with the Tuckerman School, 
The speakers are as follows: Feb. 15, 1909, 
Rev. Richard Morse Hodge, D,D., lecturer 
on Biblical literature, Columbia University; 
Mar, 15, 1909, Rev, Carl F, Henry, Bangor, 
Me:; April 20, 1909, Rev. William C., Gan- 
nett, Rochester, N.Y. 

Any inquiries regarding the Union and 
membership in it will gladly be answered by 
the secretary, Mrs. C. L. Stebbins, 52 Fayette 
Street, Cambridge. 


A description of the conditions of living 
among the poor of Vienna appears in Armen- 
pflege. It appears that even the more 
respectable will take in a lodger to share a 
bed; in lower social strata six to ten people 
—adults and children—are to be found 
sleeping in one room, Some of the tenement 
houses have clay floors. The occupants 
live on potatoes and bad milk; and, when 
times are good, horse flesh, 


‘$104 


Pleasantries, 


THE GARGOYLE. 


The Gargoyle often makes its perch 

On a cathedral or a church, 

Where, ’mid ecclesiastic style, 

He smiles an Early Gothic smile. 

And, while the parson, dignified, 

Spouts at his weary flock inside, 

The Gargoyle, from his lofty seat, 

Spouts at the people in the street, 

And, like the parson, seems to say 

‘To those beneath him, “Let us spray.’ 

I like the Gargoyle best; he plays 

So cheerfully on rainy days, 

While parsons (no one can deny) 

Are awful dampers—when they’re dry. 
—Oliver Herford, in the Century. 


Ambassador Choate draws this line por- 
trait of Lecky: ‘‘He looks exactly like his 
caricatures.” 


Lord R., preaching at the French Exhibi- 
tion, implored his hearers to come and drink 
of the eau de vie-—Manchester Guardian. 


Little Billie: 
hear Mr. Smith sing?” 
Little Billie (going cheerfully): 
soon ’ave bin in bed.” 


“Mayn’t I stay up, ma, and 
(Mr. Smith sings.) 
“Vd as 


Miss Bacon: ‘‘Wasn’t it Admiral Porter 
who said, ‘Take no quarter from the enemy °””’ 
Mr. Lake: ‘‘Naw: it couldn’t have been; 
or, if it was, he’s the only porter that ever 
said such a thing.”—Truth. 


Friend: ‘Poetry is a drug on the market, 
isn’t it?’ Poet: “I should say not.” 
Friend: ‘Then I am misinformed.” Poet: 


“Your informant probably never tried to 
sell poetry or to buy drugs.” 


Mr. 
“The 


Boggs (reading English history): 
Prince of Wales in 1798’’—Mrs. 
Boggs (interrupting): ‘The Prince of Wales 
in 1798! Goodness! I didn’t know the 
Prince of Wales was such an old man as 
that!” 


Her small daughter came downstairs that 
morning, wearing a very long face. Grand- 
mother said, ‘‘Cheer up, Caroline: there’s 
lots to be thankful for.” ‘You need not 
talk to me like that,’’ answered Caroline, 
“T’m not a Christian Scientist.” “Indeed, 
and what are you?” “I ama Republican.” 


The Sunday-school teacher was reviewing 
the primary class in the story of Joseph. 
“Do you remember what his brothers did 


to him?” Answer: “They threw him into 
the sewer.” “What office did he hold in 
Egypt?” ‘He was made king.” ‘No, 


not king; but he was next to the king.” 
«Yes, the jack,” said six-year-old Sammy. 


The English in India keep up a rigid 
system of social etiquette, which sometimes 
gives rise to embarrassing questions of 

precedence, as once, when a distinguished 
’ official gave the word of command to move 
toward the dining-room, all hesitated till the 
host called out, ‘‘Oldest and ugliest go 
first,’ whereupon every one began to bow 
deferentially to his neighbor. 


Wife of Young Literary Man: ‘Why, 
George! A hundred dollars for that maga- 
zine story! How long did it take you to 
write it???’ Young Husband (nonchalantly): 
“Oh, I don’t know. A couple of days, I 
suppose.” Wife (exultantly): ‘Fifty dol- 
lars a day! That’s three hundred a week 
and twelve hundred a month. Twelve times 
twelve is one hundred and forty-four,—four- 
teen thousand four hundred dollars a year! 


Why, George, we can keep a carriage and | address the President, 


horses just as well as not!’’ 


The Christian Register 


Sterling Silver 


COFFEE 
SETS 


| 51 WASHINGTON: SFE 
CORNER-WEST:ST- 


DON’T EXPERIMENT 


When you buy 
a Bicycle select 
one with a Pope 
name-plate and 
you will take no 
chances. 


Pope 
Bicycles 


are the Strongest, 
Lightest and Eas- 
iest Running. 


The leadership which 
we established over 
thirty years age has 
been steadily main- 
tained, and our 
product to-day is the 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


No need to depend on one model for all conditions ; we 
make a bicycle just right fer racing or light riders, another 
for general business, Chainless machines for all around 
reliability and service, and sturdy little machines for 
children. 

Write for catalogue, state for what purpose you require 
a bicycle, and we will give you expert advice, or tell you 
of our nearest dealer. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Educational. 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficienc In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


F. ©. SOUTHWORTH,; 
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wRRUCS 


Bispeue and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tei. 1211-2 oxford 


—€ducational. 
The Mizces Allen 


ALLEN, will reopen their sokool for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


* 22nd year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home, if needed. Illustrated booklet. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls, Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS?’ 


Home for School Girls and Special 
Students. 115 Beacon Street, Boston 


Three Scholarships 


In a well-known girls’ preparatary school can 
be secured by pupils intending to enter Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley, or Mount Holyoke in 1909. 
Address W. L. C, Christian Register Office. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. 

Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarshi A new Preparatory 
Course in PORESTRY. 

F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College te Corning 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principat. 


“‘JUBILATE DEO’? HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charies W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 
_Also an edition with services, 

50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 
per copy. Young People’s 


Religious Union, .25 BeaEOD 
Street, Boston, - 5 4 5 j 


Daughters of the late 
sae ao educator, 
TH'L T. 


v 


